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DORA'S CHILDREN. 
A SEQUEL TO “THE DARKENED CASEMENT.” 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


» LOUISE PRESTON. ? 

Of all Dora’s children, none changed so much 
in passing fram childhood to maturity, as Louise. 
She was a-pale, sad child when her mother left 
her—plain, and quite uninteresting to a casual 
observer, except as a look of suffering and lan- 
guor might excite a brief feeling of ha)f-pitiful 
interest. Yet, though exceedingly delicate, the 
child had no positive disease in her constitution ; 
but she had unfortunate habits, almost as diffi- 
cult to eradicate. Slender and weak-chested, she 
had not strength to sit erect at her writing or 
books, but would bend over them, hour after hour, 
utterly lost to all around her—for, with an intel- 
lect far beyond her years, study was her one ab- 
sorbing passion. - 

Captain Preston did not begin by lecturing his 
shy and pensive little girl, or abruptly prohibiting 
those pursuits which were her greatest joy in life. 
He kindly strove to make her needful labors 
lighter by studying and reading with her, yet 
often interrupted Pauline and herself, in the 
midst of a lesson or an exercise, by proposing a 
ride ora ramble. Pauline, full of bonnding life, 
was ioujours prete, but Louise, at the first, set forth 
with visible though unexpressed reluctance. Not 
that sh. had no love for Nature, but that she en- 
joyed it best quietly and alone. She liked to steal | 
out, after a day of study, to the sea-shore, seat 
herself upon some craggy rock, and watch the 
moon rise from the water. The dark magnifi- 
cence of the scene, the loneliness of the shore, 
the clouds and the lights of heaven, the slow 
upward march of the moon—and, more than all, 
the swelling and moaning of the sea, impressed 
her with wondrous power—intoxicated her, it 
might almost be said, with sublimity—so filled 
her soul, that she took no note of time, and when 
she found her?:lf at home, she scarce knew how, 
she would creep to her bed, chilled ana exhaust- 
ed, wondering that she felt no better for her little 
stroll. She loved the woods also, but when there, 
cared only to lie on some mossy bank, and gaze up- 
ward, watching the sunbeams struggling through 
the thick leaves, the biithe squirrels leaping from 
branch to branch, and the gleaming flight of the 
birds—to let her soul float from her, and lose her- 
self in sad, but delicious reveries. 

Gradually, and without apparent design, her 
father changed all this—made her ocean-visitings 
the times for active physical exercise—so filled 
her hands with shells and mosses, so tired her 
little human feet with clambering over rocks, 
that her soul forgot to overload itself with sub- 
lime thoughts. He changed her slow, solitary 
meditative strolls inte pleasant, social rambles— 
often somewhat childish and idle, but never 
wholly objectless. There were always to be 
sought some flower or shrub, berries, nuts, ferns, 
wild grasses, or many-colored autumn leaves. 

Captain Preston had more difficulty in over- 
coming the natural timidity of Louise, and get- 
ting her heartily in love with such sports as 
riding and boating. But, finally, this good work 

was also accomplished—Louise became a graceful 
and fearless horsewoman, while at rowing she 
might have rivalled Ellen Douglas herself. 


Captain Preston was not alone the counsellor 
and guide, but the companion, the confidant, the 
dear, intimate friend of all his children; yet we 
can scarce wonder that he felt a deep, peculiar 
tenderness for that “poor little girl,” of whom 
her dying mother said, “She lies nearest my 
heart,” or that he gave himself with tireless de- 
votion to the work of her moral and physical 
training. And great was his reward! sweet be- 
yond expression his happiness, when, as the years 
went by, and the child grew into womanhood, he 
beheld the pale cheek flush, the dim eye brighten, 
the cold lips redden and grow fall, and that slight 
and angular figure round into gracs and symme- 
try. At nineteen, though still small, Louise was 
really beautiful in form—her chest being finely 
expanded, her neck and arms as plump as those 
of a Hebe, and the poise and carriage of her head 
being peculiarly spirited and graceful. 

The beauty of her face remained an open ques- 

tion, though no one denied to it rare loveliness 
of expression. Her features were not quite regu- 
lar—her nose was a thought too short, and her 
forehead a thought too low, perhaps—her mouth 
drooped too sadly at the corners, and there was 
sometimes a half-suspicious, half-haughty curl of 
the upper lip, neither gracious nor becoming ; but 
her eyes and hair were unquestionably beautiful. 
Ah! I never can forget those large, deep, languid, 
violet eyes, so thickly shaded by dark, golden 
lashes. Her hair also was golden, far lighter 
than her mother’s, but in texture and wavy abun- 
dance very like Dora’s crowning glory. Louise, 
however, was quite unconscious of its exceeding 
beauty; she never made much of it, and there 
was little need—it made enough of itself. It 
seemed that it might almost have folded itself 
about her small Grecian head, in rich masses and 
shining undulations, without the aid of comb or 
band—and if it escaped its slight confinement, 
and came tumbling about her shoulders, you 
would beg her never to put it up again, it fell in 
such a bounteous shower of gold, such a cascade 
of bright curls. Think of hair of this rare hue, 
and large, dreamy, dark-blue eyes! What a be- 
witching combination ! 

But the idea of her plainness had so taken pos- 
session of the mind of Louise in her childhood, 
that now & young lady, though she knew herself 
in better health and spirits, she was no prettier, 
in her own estimation, than of old. She compared 
her round, little figure, her blue eyes and fair 
pase = be tall, stately person, the splendid 
ay tad ptm locks of her sister, and pro- 
prawrere trina. iminutive, insiguificant, irre- 

a P ap Ah! little did she know that to 
my farts “ Mignone,” ag her father called 
er, Was & sweeter and dearer presence than 
the brilliant belle: In spite of the perfect mould 
the force and nobility of Pauline’s f; ra f 
Louise was capable of a i Le and 
, yet higher beauty—the 
loveliness and the power of a heart of greater na- 
tive deeps—the sudde 
p sudden glow, the intense, ineffa- 
ble light of genius—which, pouring from her soul 
would overflow her plain features ti}] they seemed 
almost transfigured. 

Yet though Louise was a sad unbeliever in her 
own attractiveness, and ever received with wonder 
and childish gratitude the love of those nearest 
her, her own heart went out to all around in 
boundless tenderness ; she seemed tolie at the feet 
of her father, her brother, and her sister, with tho 
soul of love and worship in her great eyes—to 
anticipate and to share their joys and sorrows 


With an exquisite, tearful sympathy. 





Pauline, while young, never quite comprehend- 
ed the delicate, poetical mind of her sister, with 
its rémance, its fair dreams, and strange fancies, 
and the fine, etherial genius which seemed float- 
ing about her as a spirit, rather than taking form 
in anything which she said or did—making her 
so charmingly incomprehensible, that Pauline 
laughed at, wondered at, and idolized her. 

The father alone fully understood her, from 
having known and loved Dora—that sweet, frail 
rose, who seemed to have breathed the very soul 
of her sweetness into this last delicate bud. He 
‘understood the dreamy, retiring sensitiveness of 
his daughter, her modest distrust of herself, and 
the sad, unconscious jealousy, which too often 
weighed with a vague unhappiness on her heart. 

Louise knew that she was overshadowed by 
the striking beauty of her sister; but at this she 
never Fepined, even in her most secret thought: 
She gloried in it rather, and would have said—as 
well might some little clover-blo:som complain of 
being shadowed by a rose-tree, hanging its 
rich blossoms above her, and raining about her 
sweet-scented leaves. 

Bat the effect of th's overshodowing, and the 
result of her own extreme humility, was a timid 
shyness, an utter disinclination for general society. 
This feeling was strengthened by the conscious- 
ness of possessing few elegant accomplishments. 
The neglect of a fine talent for music, and a true 
genius for painting and poetry, had been the pen- 
alty paid for her admirable physical training, her 
pleasurable, care-free life of busy idleness. She 
sketched a little, played less, danced passably, but 
excelled in nothing, unless it was in a peculiar 
style of singing, or rather of musical recitation, of a 
slight, piano accompaniment, often improvised. It 
was truly a great pleasure to listen to her at the 
rare times when she could be prevailed upon to 
recite. One never heard from her anything hack- 
neyed or commonplace — sometimes she gave 
quaint, delicious little songs, of which she alone 
knew the authorship—but ofetner she chose the 
wildest lays and sweetest ballads of the great 
masters of song, and her voice was as tender and 
mournful, as deep, strong, and passionate, as the 
poet’s own heart, while her rapt face flushed and 
paled with thoughts to whose full sweetness and 
power the utmost music of the human voice can 
give but broken expression. 

This one accomplishment, or rather gift, which 
might have been cultivated to a point of rare ar- 
tistic excellence, Louise lightly esteemed and sel- 
dom could be wrought upon to “ make a display 
of her domestic music,” as she called it, in society. 
So it was that by many, even of her familiar 
friends, the genius of Louise was quite unsuspect- 
ed; so few had seen her face enhaloed by the rap- 
ture of music and song, or heard her voice in all 
its impassioned depth, its far-reaching sweetness, 
and startling dramatic power. 





About three years from their marriage, the St- 
Johns had removed to a pleasant country residence 
near the city of New Haven—a change which 
promised well for Ernest’s professional interests, 
for » music-teacher the husband of our proud Pau- 
line continued to be. The little fortune of his 
wife was scarcely sufficient for their support; and 
even had it been ample, Ernest possessed a spirit 
of honest independence, which would have forbid- 
den an idle reliance upon it. I will not pay so 
poor a compliment to the love-intuitions of my 
readers as to deem it needful to assure them that 
the union of Pauline and Ernest, so plainly in obe- 
dience to the wise, direct, and irresistibleinstincts 
of the heart, had thus far proved most happy and 
harmonious. 

Deeply could Ernest feel the meaning of those 
lines which he loved often to read—the words 
of the lover-husband in Tennyson’s “ Miller’s 
Daughter ”— 


“ Look through mine eyes with thine. True wife, 
Round my true heart thine arms entwine ; 

My other dearer life in life, 
Leok through my very soul with thine!” 


And like that lover and his Alice, Ernest and 
his Pauline beheld— 
“ The still affection of the heart 
Become an outward breathing tpye”— 
but ‘one of whom it it might not be said, 
It “into stillness past again, 
And left a want unknown before.’ 
Their babe, their boy, their “little Ernest,” lived 
to unite in one rich inheritance the mother’s once 
proud and sparkling beauty, now softened with 
love and shaded by thought, with the pure spir- 
ituality which reposed depth on depth in his 
father’s eyes, and the nobility which crowned his 
forehead. 

Pauline insisted on having Louise with her for 
the first few months in her new home. During 
the autumn, it happened that the sisters first be- 
came well acquainted with an aunt of their moth- 
er’s, Mrs. Edwards,of New York, who was spend- 
ing some weeks in the city of Elms, on a visit to a 
young son who had lately entered Yale. Mrs. 
Edwards was that charming anomaly, a wealthy, 
handsome, fashionable woman, with a fresh, kind- 
ly, and generous heart. She was a fine musical 
amateur, and soon appreciated Ernest and his 
brilliant wife ; but somewhat piqued by the shy- 
ness of Louise, she cultivated her at first, from a 
sort of curiosity, which finally deepened into a 
sincere interest, in “‘ the little muse,” as she often 
called her. 

On her part, Louise soon forgot her reserve, 
ceased to be awed by the somewhat imposing 
elegance of her kinswoman, and ended by loving 
her most heartily. So complete was this captiva- 
tion, that Mrs. Edwards had little difficulty in per- 
suading her young friend to accompany her to 
New York, there to spend the winter in her 
family. 

On the day succeeding her arrival, Louise 
wrote thus to her sister : - 

“] found our friends living in a large, elegant 
stone house, in —— Place, very far up town. I 
thought we should never get there from the boat. 
It was about eight o’clock when we arrived, and 
we went directly to the breakfast parlor. As 
soon as we entered, Mrs. Edwards was surround- 
ed and nearly hugged to death by the children, 
the four youngest, all of whom are pretty, and 
one of whom [ instantly elected as my especial 
favorite—Kitty, the loveliest creature alive. Min- 
gled up with the children, were no less than three 
dogs—a fine Newfoundland and a brace of grey- 
hounds, one of which, most delicately limbed and 
pure white, reminded me of Miss Mitford’s ‘ May- 
flower” These came thrusting their long, slen- 
der heads into their mistress’s hands, or laying 
them against her bosom, as sincerely, if not as 
noisily, glad as their human playmates. 

“I think Mr. Edwards must be a good-natured, 
humorous sort of a roan, for all this time he had 
been standing quietly on the hearth-rug, with a 
happy rom spread over his hale and handsome 
face. At length he said— 

“¢Well, if the children and dogs are quite 
through, I think I may take my turn’—and , throw- 
ing his arms about his laughing wife, kissed her 
half a dozen times. ‘Now, well,’ he cried, ‘you 
may take your chance—come quick, or you'll lose 
it? 

“The young lady thus addressed, Miss Elinor 


| Starr Edwards, aunt’s only grown daughter, a 


tall, slender brunette, glided gracefully up to her 
mother, and kissed her cheek, more quietly than 
heartily, thought. Oh, sister, that is not the 
Way we should have kissed our mother, had God 
left her with us. I greatly fear I shall never 
love Miss Elinor. -Introductions to strangers are 





always formidable affairs to me, you know, but I 


oa 





got through with those which followed quite 
bravely, I fancy. The breakfast passed off pleas- 
antly, though the children were rather uproarious. 
The lunch, too, was a nice, little, social gather- 
ing, to which we came with keen appetites after 
our morning drive ; but the dinner was less agree- 
able tome. We sat down at six, and did not rise 
till nearly eight—none of the children were pres- 
ent, except Master Harry, who, begging his fond 
mamma’s pardon, is rather pert—and the conver- 
sation was principally about persons and things of 
which I knew nothing. After tea, which we took 
about nine, a few familiar friends of the family 
dropped in. The ladies were elegant in dress 
and manner, but slightly insipid, 1 thought—the 
gentlemen moustached, imperialized, and other- 
wise ‘dandical’ linor sung and played with 
immense applause. She is a fine artistic perform- 
er, but her singing does not approach our Pau- 
line’s. 

“My chamber has a pleasant lookout into the 
Park, is handsomely and luxuriously furnished, 
but is quite too large and lofty for my simple 
ideas of comfort. And, then, the eervants, who 
are prowlivy about everywhere, have a way of 
whisking every little trifle back into its place, 
‘setting things to rights,’ if you leave your room 
for a moment, which gives you the not over-pleas- 
ant feeling of being watched. But 1 suppose I 
shall get used to this sort of life presently. 

“There goes the breakfast bell. Elinor has 
just been in to bid me good morning, and bring 
me a bunch of freshly-blown flowers from the 
conservatory. I think I shall love that girl a lit- 
tle, after all—but I dcn’t believe she will ever 
care for me.” 

A few weeks later, Louise wrote as follows: 

“You remember, dear Pauline, Mr. Walter 
Edwards, Heidelberg-bound, who spent two or 
three days with us at the time of Fredeic’s mar- 
riage. Well, he has returned home, having spent 
the years since we saw him in Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Palestine, England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. He comes last from 
France. But I must tell you of his arrival. He 
had been expected for some time; but as he had 
taken a fancy to come on a sailing vessel, no one 
knew at this season of the year on what day to 
look for him. Yesterday morning, as the weath- 
er was unpleasant, and I felt very comfortable in 
the library, I respectfully declined accompanying 
Mrs. Edwards on her calling tour—Ellen went 
to riding-school, and I was left quite alone. As 1 
was reading Browning’s ‘ Blot ir the ’Scutcheon, 
a glorious dramatic poem,I came upon an odd, 
delicious love song, beginning— 

‘ There’s a woman like a dew-drop—she’s so purer than the 
purest.’ 

“T was seized with a desire to sing this in my 
own odd way—so ran to the music-room, opened 
the piano, and set to work. I had some difficulty 
at first, ae the long lines and curiously-linked 
words were rather unmanageable, but I finally 
made an accompaniment which at least satisfied 
myself. As I was pouring out the wild, passion- 
ate words at the top, or rather at the Jottom, of 
my voice, for I was striving to give the deep, fer- 
vent tones of Mertoun, as, half-fearful of surprise, 
he swings himself from the yew tree branches into 
the casement of Mildred, my eye was caught by a 
reflection in a mirror opposite. I stopped singing 
on the instant, turned, and saw, standing between 
me and the open door, a tall, dark, very dark, 
young man, with curly black hair, and a huge 
moustache, a fur cap and cloak, and a crimson 
cashmere waistcoat. Oh, dear,I shall never know 
how Jong the fellow had been watching me! My 
first impulse was to fly. I sprang up, and over- 
turned the music stool at his feet. He caught it, 
returned it to its place, then, lifting his cap, in- 
troduced himself as Walter Edwards—as though 
there was any need of that!—and called me by 
my name. Strange that he should recollect me! 
I was stammering out an explanation of my being 
alone, with some commonplaces of welcome, when 
the children were let out upon him from the 
nursery—and in the mé/ée I happily made my es- 
cape to my chamber, wherein I remained until 
near dinner time. 

“ To-day we have had a dinner-party, composed 
principally of family friends and some fellow pas- 
sengers of Mr. Walter Edwards—or rather Doc- 
tor, as he brings that title with him from Heidel 
berg. It was quite a little congress of nations. 
We had two Germans, one a baron and the other 
a real live count, a Frenchman, an Italian, and a 
Spaniard! I hope that our good cousin really 
liked these various gentlemen—did not choose his 
guests in order to show off his own acquirements 
asa linguist. It is most true that he spoke fiu- 
ently with each in his vernacular, and had the air 
of an every-day familiarity with every known 
tongue. How I wished that papa were present, to 
touch him up onthe Chinese! I think that would 
have posed him. As for poor, stupid me, I could 
hardly muster French enough to keep up a little 
necessary conversation with the lively Parisian 
artist at my side. 

“Tn truth, Dr. Walter Edwards is a very fine 
person—a grand person, I should even say—one 
who has done full justice to his native talent and 
admirable opportunities. I admire him, certainly, 
but I doubt whether [ shall ever come near 
enough to him to like him. It is beautiful to see 
Elinor’s worship of her stately brother—not that 
she says or does much, but she Jooks unmixed 
idolatry. I do love that girl! I have found that 
she is not cold at heart—only quiet in her demon- 
strations. 

“TI suppose we are now in for a round of par- 
ties. I never can learn to enjoy them, never can 
think one, with its glare and crush, its dainties 
and polkas, anything but a magnificent bore.” 

A week or two later, Louise wrote: 

“Lo, a marvel! cousin Walter has shaved off 
his moustache !—his black, silky moustache, and 
all to please his mother. There was no help for 
it. Auht Edwards actually limited his kisses to 
the back of her hand, and kept him on a short 
allowance at that. Elinor will never have done 
grieving for the loss of this badge European, and 
I at first thought Walter did not look as well 
without it; but [ now see that it concealed one of 
the greatest beauties of his face—the short, deli- 
cately cut upper lip, with its peculiar tremulous 
play. 

“The opera has opened, with Teresa Truffi, a 
young Milanese, I believe, as Prima Donna. Mr. 
Edwards has a box, and last night we all went to 
see Lucrezia Borgia. On another sheet I send 
you my musical impressions. I have only to give 
here a few trifles for your indulgent eye alone. 

“When I was dressing for this opera, I was 
sadly.out of heart. I knew that it wae a place 
where people were expected to look brilliant, and 
you know brilliancy is not precisely my forte. For 
the first time in my life, I felt dissatisfied with my 
wardrobe—it is so very poor compared with Eli- 
nor’s—and my little jewelry-box I shut in des- 
pair. Finally, I fixed on my dress of India mus- 
lin, with the slight embroidery—you remember 
it. I looped up the sleves with natura! rose-buds, 


} Wove @ little myrtle-wreath for my hair, and 


flung over my shoulders my shawl of rose-colored 
crape. I wore but one ornament, the plain gold 
cross, containing some of mother’s beautiful hair, 
which, since papa gave it me,on my last birth- 
day, 1 have been wearing next my heart. Now 
suspended on my neck by its delicate chain, it 
really looked very prettily. 

“Cousin Elinor was escorted by a certain Mr. 
Lincola—or ‘Tom Lincoln” as everybody calls 
him—for whom I suspect she has a partiality ; he 
certainly adores her. I was attended by my grave 
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cousin, the Doctor, who might be Doctor Faustus, 
by the awe with which he still inspires me. 

“In the box next us sat a splendidly handsome 
woman, about twenty-eight or thirty, I should 
say, superbly dressed, and all ablaze with dia- 
monds. She bowed familiarly to my cousin, and 
favored me with a brief scrutiny through her 


double-barreled opera-glass, which I thought | 


rather impertinent, as we sat too near to make it 
allowable. Walter told me that this was Miss 
Warrington, a great heiress, and a leader of fash- 
ion—that he fell in with her brother and herself 
in Italy, crossed the Alps, and finally the Atlan- 
tic, with them—that she was a clever, but rather 
a handsome woman, famous for her coquetries 
and conquests. He visited her box between the 
acts, and I could but observe that his coming gave 
her lively pleasure, while he soon appeared fasci- 
nated by her gay conversation and gracious man- 
ner. I hope he is not in complete thraldom there. 
I do not believe that Miss Warrington can be 
worthy of a heart so noble as his. 

“This morning, while we were in the music- 
room, listening to Elinor’s fine playing, Walter, 
for the firat time, calling me cousin Louise, asked 
leave to remark slightly on my appearance of last 
evening. I know not how I could have suspected 
him of such an impertinence, but [ thought he 
was about to criticise my plain toilet, and, draw- 
ing myself up, replied, coldly: ‘If it so. please 
you, sir” ‘Then,’ he exclaimed, ‘I must say that, 
in my eye, your dress was by far the most taste- 
ful and beautiful in the house. {[t was soft, sim- 
ple, classical, poetical—it was’——‘ Ah, that will 
do, I cried, interrupting him; ‘the wearer is al- 
ready infinitely your debtor !’ 

“ After this, I suppose I was in a particularly 
obliging mood, for when, on Elinor’s leaving the 
piano, Walter spoke to me for the first time of 
the recitation he had accidentally heard on the 
day of his arrival, and plead for something in the 
same style, I sat down at once, and gave him that 
proud ‘ Love-Song of Montrose,’ as well as I knew 
how. He professed unbounded delight, both by 
word and look. How I wish I could believe him! 
But it seems too much to believe, knowing, as I 
do, that he has just come from hearing the great- 
est singers and actors in the world.” 





I will quot® no more from the letters of Louise, 
but must tell her story in my own briefer way. 
Yet, entre nous, dear reader, you do not lose much, 
for those letters from New York by no means 
grew in piquancy and interest. Pauline com- 
plained, indeed, that they were shorter and came 
less frequently than at first, and observed that 
the name of Walter Edwards now seldom ap- 
peared in those “few-and-far-between” home- 
dispatches. That some unfortunate coldness had 
arisen, to the detriment of proper cousinly re- 
gard, Pauline may have thought at New Haven, 
but appearances at New York were decidedly 
against such a supposition. In truth, most pleas- 
ant and familiar relations had gradually grown 
up between the two—an intimacy all the closer, 
it seemed, for the native reserve and sensitiveness 
of both. During the winter mornings, they read 
and sang; and when the sunny days came, rode 
and walked together, always in the full compan- 
ionship of bright thoughts, the unison of a com- 
mon and ever-increasing happiness. Ere she was 
aware, Louise had passed into a new and larger 
life; she breathed a diviner yet clearer atmos- 
phere; the deepest mysteries of her nature took 
simplest revelations ; the mist-like reveries, the 
quick-vanishing dreams of her early girlhood, 
took fair familiat shapes, and led her daily walk ; 
and when the spring came there was in her heart 
a spring-time of softer sunshine, and deeper 
bloom, and more entrancing song. 

It may also be true that— 

“In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to 

thoughts of love.” 
Certain it is, that, like the hero of “ Locksley 
Hall,” Mr. Walter Edwards felt “ all the current 
of his being” setting towards his cousin. Thus 
it happened that, as one evening, after Louise had 


inging his favorite, ‘The Love-Song of! 
ee es, WA. Sees ial had kissed them, and hid them in her bosom. 


Montrose” — 
“Do you subscribe to the rash philosophy of 
these lines?” he asked, reading the verse : 
“¢ He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his desert is small, 
Who dare not put it to the touch, 
And gain, or Icse it all’” 

“ Most assuredly, Cousin Walter. I do not call 
it ‘rash? bat brave and true.” 

“Then you must not chide me, if I as boldly 
as reverently utter fateful words which may never 
be recalled, and say—and@ say—that I love you, 
dear Louise, I love you, and” —— 

What might have been the conclusion of this 
sentence is a matter for the vaguest conjecture ; 
for, at that instant, good, unsuspecting Mr. Ed- 
wards came up and interrupted the colloquy of 
the cousins with some pleasant little on-mot—so 
all was over,.for that night at least. 

In the morning, Mr. and Mrs. Edwards went 
out of town for a few-days; Louise did not care 
to shut herself up in her chamber; Elinor was 
taking a lesson’ in the music room; Walter was 
probably in the library, and of course she could 
not go there; the parlors were too gorgeously 
desolate, so she strolled into the conservatory. 
Guided by some marvellous intuition, or it may 
possibly have been by the directions of the ser- 
vants, Walter found her out and joined her. She 
was bending over a pot of dark-purple pansies, 
inhaling their fragrance, as he entered, and, look- 
ing up, she said, quietly— 

“ This simple flower is my favorite, of all the 
flowers that live. My mother so loved pansies— 
she had them near her to the last, and we have 
quite covered her grave with them.”, 

Walter had bent to pluck a bunch, and, as he 
held them towards her, said— 

“ Then, Louise, can anything add to their 
dearness ? ” 

“TI do not know,” she replied, blushing, “ but 1 
think not.” 

“ Are you sure that nothing can take from their 
sacredness ? ” 

“ Yes, quite sure,” she answered, with a smile. 

Then, after pressing them to his lips, he said, 
in a deep, low tone, “I have kissed them with my 
love upon my lips—now will you take them ?” 


Those large blue eyes were cast down; the 
sweet face of Louise rapidly paled and flushed ; 
Walter could scarcely hear, a8 he bent over her, 
the murmured “ Yes”—/ut she took the lowers— 
then, ere another word could be spoken, she 
turned, flew through the hall and up the stairs, 
like a poor, frightened bird. 

A little vexed, and a great deal pleased, Wal- 
ter sauntered into the library, took up a book and 
retired to a favorite seat, behind the heavy velvet 
curtains, in the deep embrazure of a southern win- 
dow. He had not been long there ensconced, 
when two lively, chatty yout, ladies, nieces of 
his father’s, were shown into the library—just 
the last persons whom he cared to meet on that 
particular morning—s0 he resolved to remain 
perdu. 

“Cousin Louise,” a8 they affectionately called 
her, soon joined them, bringing Elinor’s excuses. 
Louise was a poor gossip that morning. Walter 
could but pity her abstraction, and was happy 
that it seemed to escape the notice of her visiters. 
He fixed his thoughts, 28 intently as he found it 
possible, on the book before him, and took no heed 
of the conversation to Which he was an uninten- 
tional listener, until his own name struck his ear. 

“[ assure you, Miss Preston,” said Miss Sallie 
Wilson, “that Cousin Walter and Misa War- 


rington are engaged. I have it from the best au- 
thority that she nursed him when he sprained his 
ankle on the Appenines, and that he in return 
saved her life on the Alps. On crogsing the At- 
lantic, they came near being wrecked ; and when 
they expected to go down every minute, they 
were betrothed—at least, they vowed they would 
die in each other’s arms.” 


“Tt is all quite true—I am absolutely certain,” 
said Miss Marie; “and I know that Miss War- 
rington’s and our mantuamaker, Madame Beau- 
deau, expects the order for the wedding dresses 
every day.” 

Smothering his laughter as best he could, at 
the recital of this comical romance, so utterly new 
to him, Walter impatiently sat out the remainder 
of the call, which, happily for Louise, was not 
long. That poor silly girl, after seeing her visit- 
ers off, hastened to her chamber, locked the door, 
and began rapidly walking the room, murmuring 
bitterly —* Fool, fool that I have been, to believe 
for a moment that he truly and seriously loved 
me!—me, a little, plain, ignorant, bashful Yankee 
girl! He was only playing with my affections, 
pour pusser le temps, a8 Ke would say in his miser- 
able, heartless French. I will go home to father 
and Frederic, or to Pauline and Ernest — they 
only can love me—they have somehow grown into 
the habit of loving me. Oh, I never should have 
left home! I have no other place in the wide 
world.” 

A knock at the door! 

“Mr. Walter sends his compliments, and would 
Miss Preston be pleased to walk in the Park this 
fine morning ?” 

“No. Tell him I must beg to be excused.” 

Louise had received a letter from her sister by 
that morning’s mail, at the close of which Pauline 
wrote— 

“When I put little Ernest to bed this-evening, 
as I kissed him good night for you, he asked so 
touchingly, ‘When Lulu come home, mamma? 
Ernie not see her for such a many days !” 

“I have just come from looking at him in his 
sleep. He seems a little restless, and his cheek is 
rather too hot. I am apprehensive of the scarlet 
fever, which has appeared in the neighborhood. 
Bat don’t be troubled—he is not really ill.” 

Louise read this, at first, with scarce one thrill 
of fear. She idolized the child, but felt that he 
could not die. She was all too happy for a 
thought of death. But now she resolved to go to 
him at once; and when she joined her cousins at 
lunch, she announced her determination of re- 
turning to New Haven by the evening boat, sta- 
ting that she was called home by the illness of 
Pauline’s child. 

Ah, Louise! Louise! 

“If you really must go, cousin, brother Walter 
Will of course accompany you,” said Elinor. 


“It is quite needless,” replied Louise, some- 
what coldly ; “indeed, I would rather he should 
not take the trouble. I am certainly enough of a 
traveller to journey so short a distance alone.” 


“ At least, you will allow me to see you to the 
boat?” said Walter, wounded to the soul, sur- 
prised and offended by the distrust and jealousy 
which he read only too well. Louise somewhat 
more graciously thanked him, gave assent, and 
returned to her chamber to pack her trunks. El- 
inor and Walter both accompanied her to the 
boat. From the first she parted with some tears; 
but Pauline herself, in her proudest days, could 
not have worn an air of more supreme indiffer- 
ence than she assumed in taking leave of Walter. 
She shook hands carelessly with him at the cabin 
door, and did not even cast a look after him, as he 
led his sister to the carriage. 


It was not till the night had closed in, and the 
boat was well under way, that Louise stole out 
on deck. There, standing apart, leaning against 
the railing, she looked into the dark water, and 
shed fast bitter tears. She thought of all the 
winter past, the happiest, dearest time of her life; 
she thought of Walter, of the evening before, and 
his words of love; of the morning and his pan- 
sies, 80 burdened with kisses—and how she too 


Shame and anger burned in her cheek at this re- 
membrance. She caught them out, and would 
have flung them into the sea, but that she felt 
something harder than their slight stems in her 
grasp. It was her mother’s cross, which had be- 
come unfastened from its chain. With a shudder 
at having so nearly lost this sacred treasure, she 
replaced it in her bosom, and with it the pansies. 
“Might it not be an omen of good?” she asked 
her heart. 

Seeing that the night had grown darker, and 
feeling a few large rain-drops on her forehead, 
Louise returned to the cabin, flung herself on her 
birth, and finally slept. She was awakened by 
the cabin maid, who informed her that they had 
reached New Haven. In her thoughtless haste, 
she had never anticipated landing in the dark 
and the rain, and now felt utterly dismayed. It 
wanted yet some hours of morning, and she hada 
long ride into the country before her. Hastily 
tying om her bonnet, and wrapping her cloak 
about her, she passed along with the other pas- 
sengers to the gangway. Here she found a crowd 
of men and boys, from whom she shrank in child- 
ish, speechless timidity. While looking around 
in tearful entreaty for an officer of the boat, or 
some kind stranger who would befriend her for a 
few moments by calling 8 carriage and attending 
to her baggage, she suddenly felt her arm drawn 
within that of a gentleman at her side. With a 
scream on her lips, she turned and looked into 
the smiling face of Walter Edwards! He led or 
rather bore her to a carriage near by, whereon 
her trunks were already deposited, handed her 
in out of the storm—out of all storms, for he sat 
down beside her, and held her hand in his. 


Now, my dear reader, I know not what your 
wishes may be, but I should not feel justified in 
following Louise and Waltér into that carriage, 
and reporting everything they said on their way 
to the pretty country home of Ernest and Pau- 
line. Louise, however, has been known to affirm 
that she said little except to ask Walter’s forgive- 
ness for her jealous distrust, and that he said lit- 
tle after asking pardon for having allowed her to 
teach herself so severe a lesson. Yet I do not 
think that they dozed through the long ride, nor 
do I believe that their conversation was altogeth- 
er dry and uninteresting, fur when they reached 
“Sweetbriar cottage,’ at early breakfast time, 
Walter’s fine face looked remarkably fresh and 
bright, and Louise, though she was all blushes 
and glad smiles, bore the traces of recent tears 
on her fair cheeks and long, golden eye-lashes- 
Feeling that Pauline, after the first surprise of 
our arrival, was looking at her rather too search- 
ingly, she caught up little Ernest, (who, by the 
by, has not had the scarlet fever to this day,) and 
commenced an animated conversation with him. 
Ah, that was a bad move, Louise! for the child, 
tenderly wiping her eyes with his pinafore, cried 
out, pitifally— 

“See, mamma, see! poor Lulu cry !” 

In about a fortnight—I am not sure, though, 
that it was more than ten days from this morn- 
ing—Louise was sitting on the simplest and pret- 
tiest of sofas in Pauline’s little parlor, and (I have 
good authority for the assertion) with her head 
drooped on Walter’s shoulder, or rather on his 
breast, while he was softly laying back the rich 
masses of shining hair from her forehead, and 
talking to her in low tones—for the poor child 
had a headache! -Pauline, who was present, 
seemed busy with some papers at her writing- 





desk. 


. 





“ May I ask what you are smiling over 80 arch- 
ly, Cousin Pauline?” said Walter. 

“Oh,.nothing but a litthe passage in one of 
Louise’s old letters.” 

“ Ah, read it, pray,” he exclaimed. 

And Pauline read— 

“In truth, Dr. Walter Edwards is a very fine 
person—a grand person, I should even say—one 
who has done full justice to hia native talent and 
admirable opportunites. 1 admire him certainly, 
but I dowht whether I shall ever come near enough to 
him to like him.” 





Louise was married at the home of her father 
and brother, one golden evening, early in Sep- 
tember. Then met together a most delightful, 
though a strictly family, party. There was Cap- 
tain Preston, somewhat paler and thinner than of 
old, and with a shade of sadness on his yet hand- 
some face, but, nevertheless, looking the proud 
and happy father. There were the grand-pa- 
rents—Frederic and his noble wife, with the Ells- 
worths—Ernest and Pauline—the children—Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwards—Elinor and Tom Lincoln, 
it betrothed) —and George, the young Colle- 

an. 


The wedding was over. It was midnight, and 
Captain Preston was alone in his room—Dora’s 
room, that “ pleasant chamber which looked out 
on the sea” He stood in the soft moonlight, be- 
fore the window, where, long years ago, he had 
seen her stand, waving her last farewell ; and now, 
with flowing tears and great yearnings of the 
heart for the early lost, but ever loved one, he 
murmured— 

“Have I been faithful to your charge, my 
Dora? Do you look with me on the happiness of 
our children ?” 

And there, in the stillness and loneliness of the 
night, an assurance came to him, voiceless, mysteri- 
ous, but sweet and blessed, beyond what words may 
tell, and he Anew that Dora was with him—with- 
in the circle of his arms—leaning her head against 
his heart, and smiling into his eyes, asin the dear 
old time. 








Louise has become reconciled to the elegance and 
luxury which once almost dismayed her—adapt- 
ed herself with true womanly tact to many of the 
forms and fashions once so wearisome and dis- 
tasteful to her, and all without the loss of the early 
freshness, truth, and simplicity, of her character. 
She still speaks with a sort of playful awe of her 
“splendid husband,” and can never cease to won- 
der what he found in her to admire and love. 
Bat to others, there is little mystery in the mat- 
ter. 

The brothers and sisters spend a few happy 
weeks together every year, at the old sea-side 
home, which has received s0 many picturesque 
additions, has been so be-winged and be-trellised, 
that it looks like a small congregation of aummer- 
houses. 





Oh, mothers, do you truly believe that Dora 
was dead through all these years ? 
(COPYRIGHT SECURED BY THE AUTHOR.) 
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LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 


BY MRS. H. B, STOWE. 





Cuarter IIL—The Husband and Father. 

Mrs. Shelby had gone on her visit, and Eliza 
stood in the verandah, rather dejectedly looking 
after the retreating carriage, when a hand was 
laid on her shoulder. She turned, and a bright 
smile lighted up her fine eyes. 

“George! is it you? How you frightened me! 
Well, ’'m so glad you’s come; missis is gone to 
spend the afternoon, so come into my little room, 
and we’ll have the time all to ourselves.” 

Saying this, she drew him into a neat little 
apartment opening on the verandah, where she 
generally sat at her sewing, within call of her 
mistress. 

“ How glad I am! why don’t you smile? and 
look at Harry—how he grows.” The boy stood 
shyly regarding his father through his curls, 
holding close to the skirts of his mother’s dress. 
“Tsn’t he beautiful ?” said Eliza, lifting his long 
curls and kissing him. 

“T wish he’d never been born,” said George, 
bitterly. “1 wish [’d never been born myself! ” 

Surprised and frightened, Eliza sat down, 
leaned her head on her husband’s shoulder, and 
burst into tears. 

“ There now, Eliza, it’s too bad for me to make 
you feel so, poor girl,” said he, fondly, “it’s too 
bad. Oh, how I wish you never had seen me—you 
might have been happy !” 

“ George ! George! how can you talk so—what 
dreadful thing has happened, or is going to hap- 
pen? I’m sure we’ve been very happy till lately.” 

“ So we have, dear,” said George. Then draw- 
ing his child on his knee, he gazed intently on his 
glorious dark eyes, and passed hig hands through 
his long curls. 

“Just like you, Eliza, and you are the hand- 
somest woman I ever saw, and the best one I ever 
wish to see; but oh, I wish I’d never seen you, nor 
you me!” 

“Oh, George! how can you!” 

“Yes, Eliza, it’s all misery! misery! misery ! 
My life is bitter as wormwood—the very life is 
burning outof me. I’m a poor, miserable, forlorn 
dgudge; I shall only drag you down with me, 
that’s all. What’s the use of our trying to de 
anything, trying to know anything, trying to be 
anything? What’s the use of living? I wish I 
was dead !” 

“Oh, now, dear George, that is really wicked. 
I know how you feel about losing your place in 
the factory,and you have a hard master, but pray 
be patient, and perhaps something ”—— 

“ Patient!” said he, interrupting her, “ haven’t 
I been patient? Did I say a word when he came 
and took me away, for no earthly reason, from the 
place where everybody was kind to me? I’d paid 
him truly every cent of my earnings—and they 
all say I worke* well.” 

“ Well, it is dreadful,” said Eliza ; “but, after 
all, he is your master, you know!” 

“ My master! and who made him my master ? 
That’s what I think of—what right has he to me? 
I’m a man as much as he is—I’m a better man 
than he is—l know more about business than he 
does—I’m a better manager than he is—I can 
read better than he can—I can write a better 
hand, and I’ve learned it all myself, and no thanks 
to him—I’ve learned it in spite of him—and now 
what right has he to make a dray-horse of me— 
to take me from things I can do, and do better 
than he can, and put me to work that any horse 
can do? He tries to do it—he says he’ll bring 
me down and humble me—and he puts me to just 
the hardest, meanest, and dirtiest work, on pur- 
pose !”” 

“Qh, George! George! youfrightenme! Why, 
I never heard you talk so—I’m afraid you’ll do 
something dreadful. I don’t wonder at your feel- 
ings at all ; bat oh, do be carefal—do, do—for my 
sake, for Harry’s!” 

“JT have been careful, and I have been patient, 
but it’s growing worse and worse ; flesh and blood 
can’t bear it any longer—every chance he can get 
to insult and torment me he takes. I thought I 
could do my work well and keep on quiet, and have 
some time to read and learn out of work hours; but 
the more he sees I can do, the more he loadson. He 
says that though I don’t say anything, he sees I've 





got the Devil in me, and he means to bring it out ; 


ef 





and one of these days it will come out in a way 
that he won’t like, or ’'m mistaken.” 

“Oh, dear, what shall we do?” said Eliza, 
mournfally ! 

“It was only yesterday,” said George, “aa I 
was busy loading stones into a cart, that young 
mase’r Tom stood there, slashing his whip 90 near 
the horse that the creature was frightened. I 
asked him to stop, as pleasant as I could—he just 
kept right on. I begged him again, and then he 
turned on me, and began striking me. I held his 
hand, and then he screamed and kicked and ran 
to his father, and told him that I was fighting 
him. He came in a rage, and said he’d teach me 
who was my master ; avd he tied me toatree, and 
cut switches for young master, and told him that 
he might whip me till he was tired—and he did 
do it. If I don’t make him remember it some 
time!” and the brow of the young man grew dark, 
and his eyes burnt with an expression that made 
his young wife tremble. ‘‘ Who made this man 
my master—that’s what I want to know?” he 
said. 

“Well,” said Eliza, mournfally, “1 always 
thought that I must obey my master and mistress, 
or 4 eoulda’t be a Christion.” 

“Phere is some sense in it in your case—they 
have brought you up like a child, fed you, clothed 
you, indulged you, and taught you, so that you 
have a good education—that is“some reason why 
they should claim you. ButI have been kicked 
and cuifed and sworn at, and at the best only let 
alone ; and what do I owe? I’ve paid for all my 
keeping a hundred times over. I won't bear it. 
No, I won't,” he said, clenching his hand with a 
firece frown. ’ 

Eliza trembled, and was silent. She had never 
seen her husband in this mood before, and her 
gentle system of ethics seemed to bend like a reed 
in the surges of such passions. 

“You know poor little Carlo, that you gave 
me,” added George; “the creature has been about 
all the comfort that I’ve had. He has slept with 
me nights, and followed me around days, and 
kinde’ looked at me as if he understood how I 
felt. Well, the other day I was just feeding him 
with a few old scraps I picked up by the kitchen 
door, and mass’r came along, and said [ was feed- 
ing him up at his expense, and that he couldn’t 
afford to have every nigger keeping his dog, and 
ordered me to tie a stone to his neck and throw 
him inthe pond.” 

“Oh, George, you didn’t do it?” 

“Do it? not I; but he did. Mass’rand Tom 
pelted the poor drowning creature with stones— 
poor thing, he looked at me so mournful, as if he 
wondered why I didn’t save him. I had to take 
a flogging because I wouldn’t do it myself. I don’t 
care. Mass’r will find out that I’me one that 
whipping wont tame. My day will come yet, if 
he don’t look out.” 

“ What are you going todo? Oh, George, 
don’t do anything wicked; if you only trust in 
God, and try to do right, he’ll deliver you.” 

“T a’nt a Christian like you, Eliza; my heart’s 
fall of bitterness; I can’t trust in God. Why 
does he let things be so?” 

“Oh, George, we must have faith. Mistress 
says that when all things go wrong to us, we must 
believe that God is doing the very best.” 

“ That's easy to say for people that are sitting 
on their sofas and riding in their carriages ; but 
let ’em be where I am, I guess t’would come some 
harder. I wish I could be good, but my heart 
burns, and can’t be reconciled, anyhow—you 
couldn’t in my place—you can’t now, if I tell 
you all I’ve got to say. You don’t know the 
whole yet.” 

“ What can be coming now !” 

“ Well, lately mass’r has been saying that he 
was a fool to let me marry off the place; that he 
hates Mr. Shelby and all his tribe, because they 
are proud, and hold their heads up above him, 
and that I’ve got proud notions from you; and he 
says he wont let me come here any more, and that 
I shall take a wife and settle down on his place. 
At first he only scolded and grumbled these 
things, but yesterday he told me that I should 
take Mina for a wife, arid settle down in a cabin 
with her, or he would sell me down river.” 

“ Why—but you were married to me, by the 

minister, as much as if you’d been a white man!” 
said Eliza, simply. 
“Don’t you know a slave can’t be married? 
There is no law in this country for that; I can’t 
hold you for my wife, if mass’r chooses to part 
us. That’s why I wish I'd never seen you—why 
I wish ’d never been born—it would have been 
better for us both—it would have been better for 
this poor child if he had never been born. All 
this may happen to him yet!” 

“Oh, but master is so kind!” 

“ Yes, but who knows—he may die—and then 
he may be sold to nobody knows who. What 
pleasure is it that he ishandsome, and smart, and 
bright? I tell you, Eliza, that a sword will pierce 
through your soul for every good and pleasant 
thing your child is or has—it will make him worth 
too much for you to keep!” 

The words smote heavily on Eliza’s heart, the 
vision of the trader came before her eyes, and, as 
if some one had struck her a deadly blow, she 
turned pale and gasped for breath. She looked 
nervously out on the verandah, where the boy, 
tired of the grave conversation, had retired, and 
where he wae riding triumphantly up and down 
on Mr. Shelby’s walking stick. She would have 
spoken to tell her husband her fears, but checked 
herself. 

No, no; he has enough to bear, poor fellow, she 
thought. No, I wont tell him; besides, it ain’t 
time ; missis never deceives us. 

“So Eliza, my girl,’ said the husband, mourn- 
fully, “ bear up now; and good bye, for [ am go- 
ing.” 

“Going, George? Going where?” 

“To Canada,” said he, straightening himself 
up; “and when I’m there I’ll buy you; that’s all 
the hope that’s left us. You have a kind master, 
that won’t refuse to sell you. I’ll buy you and the 
boy—God helping me, I will!” 

“Oh, dreadfal! if you should be taken.” 

“I won’t be taken—Eliza, I’ll dix first. Vil be 
free or I'll die!” 

“You won’t kill yourself! ” 

“ No need of that! they will kil! me fast 
enough ; they never will get me down the river 
alive!” ; 

“ Oh, George, for my sake, do be careful! don’t 
do anything wicked—don’t lay hands on yourself 
or anybody else! you are tempted too much—too 
much; but don’t—go you must—but go carefully, 
prudently; pray God to help you.” 

“ Well, then, Eliza, hear my plan. Mass’r took 
it into his head to send me right by here with a 
note to Mr. Symmes, that lives a mile past. I be- 
lieve he expected I should come here to tell you 
what I have—it would please him if he thought it 
would aggravate ‘Shelby’s folks,’ as he calls ’em. 
I’m going home quite resigned, you understand, 
as if all was over. I’ve got some preparations 
made—and there are those that will help me, and 
in the course of a week or so I shall be among the 
missing some day. Pray for me, Eliza; perhaps 
the good Lord will hear you.” 

“Oh, pray yourself, George, and go trusting in 
Him—then you won’t do anything wicked.” 

“Well now, good bye,” said George, holding 
Eliza’s hands, and gazing into her eyes without 
moving. They stood silent—then there were last 
words and sobs and bitter weeping—such parting 
as those may make whose hope to meet again i3 a8 
the spider’s web—and the husband and wife were 
parted. 

[To BE CONTINUED.| 


For the National Era. 


LET US GO TO WORK. 


The articles published in the Zra some months 
since, on the subject of organizing the friends of 
liberty, have called out many approving proposi- 
tions, but so far as can be seen no plan has yet 
been adopted. : ? 
Thousands are anxious for a concentration of 
all that agree upon the main question, while other 
topics press themselves into our notice and threat- 
en to divide us. se , 
The anti-slavery clement may be divided into 
i ts. 
on PT he first is a small, but zealous and talent- 
ed party that charge all the evils of slavery upon 
our Constitution and the Union of the States, and 
insist upon a dissolution of the Union as the best 
remedy for this great evil. This party usually 
refuses to vote or take any part in the political 
movements of the day. : 
2, The second is a small political party, who 
believe that under our Constitution Congress has 
power to abolish slavery in the States. This par- 
ty is not large, but exerts a great influence, bein 
made up of some of the best and ablest men o 


MS. The third is a kind of anti-slavery party, 
that is personified in Seward and Greeley, very 
[SEE FOURTH PAGE,] 
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land is set down at fourteen hundred and fifty 


has not a very clear insight into the nature or 
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ional Era is taken by fifteen thousand subscri- 
ie a na ably has four times that number of read- 
It circulates some seven thousand copies in the West- 
ern States, a larger number, we believe, than is issued 
any political weekly in the West; four thousand copies in 
New York State, chiefly in the interior; the rest in New 
England, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and the South; and it 
is taken largely by country merchants and others dealing 
with Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pitts- 
bargh, and Cincinnati. Jé is manifest that it affords 1are 
advantages as an advertising ium. Only a limited 
space (say five columns) can be devoted to advertisements, 


ers. 





d this secures to the advertiser greater prominence than 
ine sheet where he must take his place among hundreds of 
hers. 
a TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
INSERTIONS. MONTHS. 
a . toe da =) 
ta ods 10 14s 280 ae etm so 
On 0.50 0.75 1.00 1.25. 2: . 
Fee cveans ro 1.50 200 2.50 4.00 600 11.90 20.00 
Three squares 1.50 225 300 375 600 900 16.00 30.00 
Four squares 2.00 300 4.09 5.00 3.00 12.00 22.00 40.00 4 
Five squares 250 3.75 5.70 6.00 9501450 28.00 50.00 
Six squares 300 4.50 6 00 7.00 1200 16.00 31.00 60.00 
Quarter col’n 3.50 5.25 7.00 8.00 14,00 2000 35.00 65.00 
Half column 6.00 9.00 12.00 15.00 25 00 34.00 65 00 125.00 
One column 10,00 15,00 20.00 25 00 40.00 60 00 115.00 200.00 


o¢~ Number of lines in a square, ten. 

The following Agents are authorized to receive advertise- 
ments and subscrip ions for the paper: 

GEORGE W. LIGHT, No.3 Cornhill, Boston. 

WILLIAM HARNED, No 48 Beekman st., N. York. 

WILLIAM ALCORN, cor. 13th and Ogden sts., Phila. 

S. N. PIERCE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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TAKE NOTICE. 

Look in your paper this week, and you will see 
a circular, giving some information about clubs for 
the Eva, and making suggestions which, we hope, 
will not pass unheeded. Recollect—the low post- 
age rates will come into operation on the first of 
the ensuing month, the beginning of the second 
half of the fifth volume of the Era. A little ef- 
fort on the part of each subscriber to a newspa- 
per, tells with wonderful effect upon its circula- 
tion. The ocean is made of drops. 

By the way, a subscriber furnishes “a good 
hint” in the columns of the Boston Commonwealth: 
A GOOD HINT TO OUR FRIENDS. 

Lenox, Asutasuca Co., Onto, May 26, 1851. 
Editors Commonwealth : 

GentLemen : If every subscribder to a Free Soil 
paper in the North would obtain one new sub- 
scriber, they could elect their candidate for Pres- 
ident in 1853 ; and I propose that each subscriber 
do so, and suggest the 13th day of July next for 
a general hunt for subscribers. This will give 
me something to do, as I am taking the Common- 
wealth, Eva, New York Evening Post, and Ashtabula 
Sentinel. J.0.C 

Suppose they begin now, and not wait till the 
13th July. 





>—__—_ 


THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


It is generally understood that owing to the 
large quantities of public lands granted to the 
States for purposes of internal improvements, and 
also under the Bounty Land Law of the last Con- 
gress, no revenue is hereafter to be expected from 
the public domain. What, then, shall be done 








with the miltions of acres remaining in the pos- 
session of the Government? What has been sold 
has yielded more than enough to cover all the 
expenses of the acquisition of our public domain, 
its management up to this date, and its manage- 
ment hereafter. How shall what remains be dis- 
posed of, if no longer valuable as a source of rev- 
enue? The Land Reformers contend that the 
true policy is, by free grants of limited quantities 
of land to actual settlers who are landless, to 
encourage the immediate oceupation of this public 
domain, because thereby would result an in- 
crease of population, of production and consump. 
tion, and an aggregate of taxable value and na- 
tional wealth, of infinitely more importance to 
the Government, than the possession of unpro- 
ductive millions of square miles. This policy, 
too, would relieve the cities of the North of the 
excess of foreign immigration, and afford a refuge 
to the poor white people of the planting States, 
excluded from remunerative employment by the 
system of slave labor. It would open new chan- 
nels and supply additional materials for internal 
commerce, thereby augmenting the wealth and 
power of the whole Union. Under every aspect, 
it presents itself as wise, beneficent, and truly 
national. 

" The arguments in favor of it have so commend- 
ed themselves to the public mind, that the old 
parties are beginning to look with some favor 
upon it, and even conservative Whigs and Dem- 
ocrats, like Webster and Cass, openly support it. 

The principal opposition to it comes from the 
South, or rather from the Slaveholding Interest, 
and the ground on which it is urged may be 
learned from the following extract of an article 
on the subject in a late number of the Richmond 
(Va) Whig. It is discussing the effect of the 
policy under consideration : 

. “What, then, will be the effect? That the 
fourteen hundred millions of unsold public lands 
shall be lost to those States which haye contrib- 
uted most to their acquisition—that all these con- 
sequences, which Mr. Seward has pointed out, 
shall result to the benefit of the North and the 
Northwest. It is very plain that the Free Soil 
States will obtain numbers and wealth, by the 
superior attractions of gratuitous homes in a fer- 
tile country. This is political power, the expo- 
nent of which is the appropriate representation 
in the National Legislature. The foreign immi- 
gration pursue the lines of direct communication 
between the Northern ports at which they ar- 
rive and the free soil States, which offer such 
great and increasing inducements. Foreign im- 
migration alone adds to the Free Soil pomer more than 
three members of Congress annually, exclusive of the 
representation of the new States in the Senate. 
The immigrants also add to ‘the wealth of the 
States in which they settle, probably ten millions 
of dollars annually. These are some of the con- 
sequences of free farms in the West, and immi- 
grant lines from the Northern cities. This is 
the policy of Mr. Seward, and of the powerful 
party to which he belongs. There is no appeal 
in his arguments to fanaticism. It is a direct ad- 
dress to the interests of the whole Northern and 
Northwestern people. He says to the North, get 
rid of the paupers and thieves that oppress your 
treasury and disturb your peace. He says to the 
new States of the Northwest, invite the strong 
arms of the foreign and citizen laborer to subdue 
your wildnerness and promote your power. Can 
we be surprised if such an appeal, maintained 
with the force of ability and the fire of genius, 
should be successful? But will the Southern 
States consent to such a plan of partial applica- 
tion of their share of this national property ? 
Will they stand quietly, and see this transfer to 
interests which they affirm are alien or inimical ? 
Will they, in a great struggle to maintain them- 
selves upon the basis of political power, consent 
to a system which carries to advance others, that 
which they so much need themselves? We trust 
not. We hope that the members of the next Con- 
gress from the old States will demand the estab- 
lishment of some equal system. Mr. Seward 
agrees with Mr. Benton and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in saying that the Federal income from 
the public lands will cease for sixteen years. He 
says that an income which ceases for sixteen, or 
even eight years, has stopped forever, and ad- 
duces the actual and probable appropriations of 
public lands to prove that the sales will never 
again afford a revenue. Let us, then, demand a 
partition of the lands, that we may apply their 
proceeds to the development of those elements of 
political power which Mr. Seward has so ably 
demonstrated will result from the relinquishment 
of the public lands to the new States, and their 
donation to actual settlers.” 

It will be observed that the reasons assigned 
against the policy are purely sectional. In an- 
other portion of the article from which the fore- 
going extract is taken, the Whig admits the great 
weight of politico-economical and moral reasors 
in favor of it—but, it will multiply free States, 
enlarge the field of free labor, and therefore it 
must be resisted. The policy may promote the 
power and glory of the Union, and benefit the 
poorer classes of white citizens in the slave States, 
nay, advance the pecuniary interests of the slave- 
holders themselves, but it will encourage the 
formation of free States, and augment their rep- 
resentation, their political power, and this con- 
sideration decides the question with the support- 
ers of an interest that seeks supremacy ! 

@xe might infer from the remarks of the Whig 
thet there were no public lands to be given away 
within the slave States. 

The following tables compiled by one of our 
exchanges from documents and estimates quoted 
by Mr. Downs, in a speech delivered by him in 
the Senate at its last session, show the facts in 


the case: 





millions of acres (1,450,000,006 ) 
“ Using only rough numbers, these lands are 
distributed among the States and Territories as 


follows: 


Acres. 

InOhio - - - * ° 745,000 
Indiana - - - - = 2,751,000 
Iinois - - - - = 14,060,000 
Missouri - Wie, t% - 29210,000 
Alabama - oun s - : 17,238,000 
Mississippi - - - - 14,308,000 
Louisiana - - - - 22,854,000 
Michigan . 2 .«. « -Seeaeee 
Arkansas - - - - 27,402,000 
Florida - ° ° - - 31,301,000 
lowa - “oe ¢ - - 27,153,000 
Wisconsin - - - - 26,321,000 
Minnesota - - - : 56,000,000 
Northwestern Territory - - 376,000,000 
Oregon Territory - - - 218536000 
Nebraska Territory - - 87,488,000 
Indian Territory - - - 119,789,000 
California - - - - 287,162,000 
New Mexico - ae Gia ve 49,727,000 


«The net amount we have not the means of cor- 
rectly ascertaining, but it appears that the vari- 
ous bounty land acts passed will absorb 79 000,000 
acres, which the Secretary of the Treasury as- 
sures us will cut off the receipts of the Treasury 
for sixteen years toceme. The grants of swamp 
lands to Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Miassis- 
sippi, Alabama, Florida, and other States, will 
probably be equal to 40,000,000 acres more. Again: 
one-half of the Northwestern territory being ele- 
vated prairies, without wood or water, that 
amount should be deducted—for it is hardly to 
be presumed that, for centuries to come, they can 
be turned to any practical account—that de- 
duction reduces the Northwest territory to 
188,000,000 acres. In Oregon, a free farm law to 
actual settlers exists; and, besides, two-thirds of 
that Territory is composed of uninhabitable 
‘mountains and deserts. New Mexico is out of 
the question. All accounts agree that there is 
not an acre of available public land in New Mex- 
ico. Mr. Downs himself leaves out Utah. No 
useful public domain is to be found there unap- 
propriated. ‘Fhe Indian Territory belongs to 
the Indians. And what with the claims of old 
Spanish and Mexican settlers, and all sorts of 
squatters in California, and taking into estimate 
that three-fourths of her surface are mountains 
and deserts, California, too, may as well be left 
out of the estimate. What, then, is the result ? 


Acres. 
Gross amount of public lands 1,450,000,000 
Deduct from N. W. 
Territory 188 000 000 F 


Bouuty Lands 79,600,000 
Swamp Lands 40,000 000 
Oregon Territory 218,536,000 
Indian Territory 119,789,000 . 


Nebraska (one-half) 
California 
New Mexico 


43,744,500 
287,162 000 
49,727,000 





© 1,025,958,500 








Actual useful domain 424,041,500 
New of this useful domain, it will be found 
thaé one-third of it lies within the slave States, 
which contain one-third of the free population 
of the country. It is at once odvious that the 
policy of free lands to actual settlers is fair and 
equitable, as it relates to the two sections of the 
country. If the South should fail to benefit from 
ié as much as the North, it would be on account 
of its “peculiar institution,” and not because 
there was not a fair proportion of the public 
lands. within its limits. 
Whatever may be the selfish opposition of the 
Class Interest which rules our Southern breth- 
ren and seeks perpetual ascendency in the Na- 
tional Councils, we hope to see the liberal men of 
the South, anxious for the elevation and prosper- 
ity of the masses of the people not deeply inter- 
ested in what is called “slave property,” taking 
open ground in favor of a policy which has already 
found able advocates in some of their number. 


— 


DR. SPRING ON THE RELATIONS OF SLAVERY 
TO THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


“ Why the ‘sin of Slavery’ should embarrass 
human legislation more than other sins, remains 
to be shown. What if there are States in this 
Union which are allowed by law to open the the- 
atre on the Lord’s Day, or which legalize gam- 
bling, or incest, or polygamy; has the General 
Government any official or authoritative concern 
in this matter? Such laws are sins; but it does 
not belong to the General Government to apply 
the remedy ; it is an affair of their own ; it lies 
between them and the Great Lawgiver.”—Dr. 
Spring’s First Things. 

Dr. Spring, here, as in many other instances, 
indulges in aimless remarks. We cannot under- 
stand to what class of Abolitionists his argument 
applies. He has doubtless imagined himself aim- 
ing at something, but he has hit nothing. 

Mr. Smith of New York, representing one 
class of anti-slavery men, holds that Slavery in 
the States exists in violation of the guaranties of 
right in the Constitution of the United States; 
that for this reason, and not because Slavery 


of Congress, or a decision of the Supreme Judi- 
ciary, should apply the remedy. Dr. Spring’s 
argument does not touch his position. 

Mr. Garrison, representative of another class, 
believing that Slavery is the “sum of all villa- 
nies,” and that it is sustained and guarantied by 
the Federal Constitution, holds that the General 
Government cannot apply the remedy; but that 
the only way to rid ourselves of the responsibil- 
ity for it, and bring about its extinction, is, to dis- 
solve the Government, or the Union, which is the 
same thing. 

Dr. Spring’s argument has no bearing upon his 
creed. 

By far the largest number of Anti-Slavery men 
believe that Slavery is a local institution, existing 
by and under State authority, that the Constitu- 
tion provides against its being endamaged in the 
single case of escaping slaves, that it confers no 
power upon the General Government to support 
or abolish the institution; but that it does au- 
thorize the Government to prevent its existence 
in Federal Territory, beyond State jurisdiction. 
It is obvious that the argument of Dr. Spring has 
not the remotest bearing upon their position: 
Ag..inst whom and what, then, is it aimed ? 

But there is one point which seems obscured to 
the Docto1’s vision. “ Why the sin of Slavery,” 
he says, “should embarrass human legislatien 
more than other sins, remains to be shown.” Per- 
haps it is because we are presumptuous, but the 
reason appears plain enough to us. Slavery em- 
barrasses human legislation more than other sins, 
because it demands more of legislation, and is the 
source of vast claims and interests at war with 
natural rights and the general welfare. Gambling 
or incest may exist without law ; but slavery in a 
civilized community cannot. The former asks 
only not to be forbidden—the latter requires to be 
established. The former creates no claims or spe- 
cial interests, such as spring from the latter. 

The relation of slave and master is defined, 
regulated and protected by “ human legislation” — 
without this it could not be maintained. The 
rights and duties growing out of it are part of 
the very framework of slaveholding society— 
and as they are necessarily in conflict with natu- 
ral rights and the general welfare, this “ sin,” as 
the Doctor styles it, is forever embarrassing hu- 
man legislation. The laws regulating freemen 
fare not suited to slaves: the interests of slave- 
holders are often at war with those of non-slave- 
holders. What at this time is the great embar- 
rassment in the proceedings of the Constitutional 
Convention of Virginia? This very thing of 
Slavery, which, to maintain its ascendency, is in- 
sisting upon the grant of a representati® power 
to which it is not-entitled? And has the learned 
Doctor forgotten that the principal cause of em- 
barrassment in the action ef the Convention that 
framed the Federal Constitution, was the claim 
of this “sin” to political power in proportion to 
the number of its victims ? 

Why, our whole history, State and National, 
from the time the Old Thirteen declared their 
Independence, and organized a Congress, down 
to the action of the last Congress on the Terri- 
torial Question, is a record of the embarrass- 
ments caused in the legislation of the States and 
of the Union, by the “sin of Slavery’—and yet 
this reverend Doctor, who leaps into the political 
arena to do battle for orthodox politics, cannot 
for the life of him understand “why this sin 
should embarrass human legislation more than 
other sins!” 








In the foregoing extract is » question contain- 


is a sin, the General Government, through an act | 


relations of Slavery. “What,” he aske, “if 
there are States in this Union which are allowed 
by law to open the theatre on the Lord’s day, or 
which legalize gambling, or incest, or polygamy, 
has the General Government any official and au- 
thoritative concern in this matter?” 

The implication is, that Slavery is local in the 
same sense in which these things are local, and 
therefore the General Government “has no offi- 
cial and authoritative concern” in it. It is enough 
to remark, that there is no fitness in the illustra- 
tion. Should a State authorizing polygamy call 
in the aid of the General Government to en- 
force its many-headed marital relation, or seek 
to extend it into Federal Territory, and claim 
for it there the protection of Federal law, we 
suppose Dr. Spring would admit that the Gene- 
ral Government had at=least enough “ official 
and authoritative concern” in the matter, to re- 
fuse its sanction to the practice, and prohibit its 
existence within its own jurisdiction. Gam- 
bling is tolerated in certain States of the Union ; 
but will Dr. Spring pretend that it bears the 
same relation to the General Government that 
Slavery does? If so, he would do well to confine 
himself to Theology. American politics, he may 
be aSsured, is a science not to be mastered by fa- 
miliarity with a few dogmas on polemics, or with 
the institutions of a Government framed for a 
petty, barbarous tribe of Asiatics. 





For the National Era. 


ANNIE CLAYVILLE. 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 








In the bright’ning wake of April 
Comes the lovely, lovely May, 
But the step of Annie Clayville 
Falleth fainter day by day. 
Tn despite of sunshine, shadows 
Lie upon her heart and brow: 
Last year she was gay and happy— 
Life is nothing to her now! 


When she hears the wild bird singing, 
Or the sweetly hurMning bee, 
Only says she, faintly smiling, 
What have you to do with me? 
Yet, sing out for pleasant weather, 
Wild birds in the woodland dells— 
Fly out, little bees, and gather 
Honey for your waxen wells. 
Softly, silver rain of April, 
Come do *n singing from the clouds, 
Till the daffodils and daisies 
Shall be up in golden crowds; 
Till the will-pinks hedge the meadows, 
Blushing out of slender stems, 
And the dandelions, starry, 
Cover all the hills with gems. 
From your cool beds in the rivers, 
Blow, fresh winds, and gladness bring 
To the locks that wait to hide you— 
What have [ to do with spring? 


May is past—along the hollaws 
Chime the rills in sleepy tune, 
While the harvest’s yellow chaplet 

Swings against the fase of June. 


Very pale lies Annie Olayville— 
Still her forehead, shadow-crowned, 
And the watchers hear her saying, 
As they softly tread around: 
Go out, reapers, for the hill tops 
Twinkle with the summer’s heat— 
Lay from out your swinging cradies 
Golden furrows of ripe wheat! 
While the little laughing children, 
Lightly mixing work with play, 
From between the long green winrows 
Glean the sweetly-scented hay. 
Let your sickles shine like sunbeams 
In the silver-flowing rye, 
Ears grow heavy in the cornfields— 
That will claim you by and by. 
Go out, reapers, with your sickles, 
Gather home the harvest store! 
Little gleaners, laughing gleaners, 
I shall go with you no more. 


Round the red moon of October, 
White and cold the eve-stars climb, 
Birds are gone, and flowers are dying— 
Tis a lonesome, lonesome time. 
Yellow leaves along the woodland 
Surge to drifts—the elm-bough sways, 
Creaking at the homestead window 
All the weary nights and days. 
Dismally the rain is falling— 
Very dismally and cold; 
Close, within the village graveyard, 
By a heap of freshest mould, 
With a cimple, nameless headstone, 
Lies a low and narrow mound, 
And the brow of Annie Clayville 
Is no longer shadow-crowned. 
Rest thee, lost one, rest thee calmly, 
Glad to go where pain is o’er— 
Where they say not, through the night-tizie, 
“Tam weary,” any more. 


New York, March, 1851. 


—— oo 


MR. CALHOUN AND MR. FOOTE. 


Mr. Foote has lately published a letter from 
Mr. Calhoun to himself, dated August 2d, 1849. 
It does not throw much additional light upon the 
movementsof the Disunionists, but it confirms what 
everybody believes, that Mr. Calhoun was the 
prime mover of the Nashville Convention and 
other Conventions of the South looking to Dis- 
union. In thisietter, heregards with deep appre- 
hension the anti-slavery spirit of the North— 
thinks it is getting worse and worse—is in des- 
pair of any relief from the General Government— 
holds that there will soon be no alternative for 
the South, but submission or resistance, unless 
the South unite in time, to preserve her honor and 
the Union too—and avows that when the choice 
must be made, he will choose resistance with all 
its hazards. He then proceeds to sketch the fol- 
lowing plan for organizing the South, which as 
subsequent events have shown, was promptly 
adopted : 


“ The call, then, in my opinion, ought to be 
made before Congress meets, or early in the ses- 
sion, for a Convention in the South, to meet at 
same convenient central point, in the spring or 
early in the session. It could not fail to havea 
powerful effect on the action of Congress, and 
that followed up by a Convention, and a solemn 
appeal to the North, accompanied by a warning 
as to what must be the consequences unless she 
should desist from aggression and cease to agitate 
the subject, may save the Union. Nothing short 
of it can; and there is no certainty that it could 
if delayed beyond the time stated. 

““The Convention, in my opinion, ought to be 
informal—such as those so often called by both 
parties at the North in taking some new political 
position. A formal one called by the authority 
of the Government of the Southern States, and to 
meet in their official character, as representatives 
of States, ought not to be thought of short of the 
last extremity. I am also of the opinion that the 
callought to be so made as to insurea tull attend- 
ance and harmony of views and action. For that 
purpose it should be addressed to all of the South, 
without distinction of party, who desire to save 
the Union, and to adopt the most effectual meas- 
ures for that purpose, but who, in the event it 
should prove impossible, and the alternative of 
submission and resistance should be forced on the 
South; stand prepared to choose the latter. Such 
a call could not fail to secure a full attendance 
from every Southern State, and harmony of views 
and action. The call ought to be accompanied by 
an address, briefly stating the ground for making 
it. I trust your Convention will make the call. 
It could come from no better quarter. Your State 
is the centre of the Southern portion of the great 
valley of the Mississippi ; more deeply, if possible, 
interested than any other, and would be less like- 
ly to excite a feeling of jealousy than if it came 
from this or any of the older States. If your Con- 
vention should take the stand, and recommend at 
the same time a general organization of the South- 
ern States, I would agree to underwrite the con- 
sequences. Among your other advantages, the 
Whig party would more fully unite in the call in 
any other State but this. 

“ Why cannot Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Burke be 
induced to back the call, if it should be made? 
It is their true course, whether regarded as patri- 
otsor party men. If they would agree to do so, it 
would insure its success, and keep the movement 
in the right direction. 

“ Yours, truly, J.C. Catnoun?’ 


Well, his advice was followed—an informal 
Convention was held—a solemn address was 
issued—o plan was set on foot for the organiza- 
tion of the South, through Conventions, authorized 
by the Legislatures—in a word, it was attempted 
to put in operation a complete machinery for 
working a dissolution of the Union. We know 
the result. The old perty leaders at the North 
were frightened into an abandonment of the Wil- 
mot Proviso—Texas was paid ten millions for 
fraudulent elaim—the territories were organised 
on the non-intervention principle, with a guaranty 








mitted, slaveholding or not slaveholding, as they 
might see proper—and a slave-catching law, just 
as the South demanded, was obsequiously grant- 
ed. Were Mr. Calhoun now living, he would 
boast of his triumph, appeal to events as furnish- 
ing conclusive evidence of the wisdom of his ad- 
vice, and hint to his friends, that.as his policy had 
saved the South from degradation, the mainte- 
nance of her honor and the continuance of the 
Union were entirely compatible. 

The truth is, we may say what we please of Mr. 
Calhoun, he knew the weak points of the North, 
and was strong in its weakness. 


MR. WEBSTER - ANOTHER CORRECTION. 


No man is a greater master of language than 
Daniel Webster—none can speak with more pre- 
cision and weight—zone is more deliberate in 
utterance or more easily reported —and yet, 
among all our public speakers, there is not one 
who so often finds it necessary to correct his re- 
ported speeches, and that too in essential points. 
In his speech of the 7th of March, 1849, not an 
allusion to the course of South Carolina respect- 
ing free colored citizens of other States escaped 
him ; but in the revised report, published in Bos- 
ton, the ellipsis was supplied with a considerable 
paragraph on the subject. Soon after, another 
correction appeared, authorized by himself, chang- 
ing the punctuation of a part of his speech, pecu- 
liarly offensive to many of his Northern sup- 
porters, so as to give it quite a different meaning. 
His Buffalo speech, we were sure, would not be 
suffered to pass without important corrections. 
The National Intelligencer would not republish it, 
aware, we presume, that parts of it were not ex- 
actly in harmony with “ Union and Compromise,” 
and probably expecting some alterations. Sure 
enough, we have another correction by authority. 
and a very essential one. Here it is, from the 
Intelligencer : 

“Mr. Wesster’s Burrato Sreecu.— Aware 
that a long speech, hurriedly reported and forth- 
with transmitted to the press five hundred miles 
off by telegraph, must, though mainly correct, 
contain inaccuracies, we have waited for a revised 
version of Mr. Webster’s important speech at 
Buffalo, before giving it to our readers. In a day 
or two we shall receive a corrected copy ; but, in 
the mean time, it is due to the distinguished 
speaker that we correct one error which escaped 
the press, and which has been made the subject 
of animadversion by papers not unwilling to place 
Mr. Webster in a false position. Towards the 
close of the speech, he is reported to have said, 
‘Gentlemen, I regret exceedingly that slavery 
exists in the Southern States, and that Congress 
has no power over it.’ We learn through a friend 
of Mr. W.’s, since his return to the city—as well 
as by a correction published in the New York 
papers—that what he did say was, ‘Gentlemen, 
| regret extremely that slavery exists in the 
Southern States; but Congress has no power to 
act upon it. It may be, however, that, in the dis- 
pensation of Providence, some remedy for this 
evil may occur, or may be hoped for hereafter.’ ” 

Now, we must be permitted to say that this, 
on its very face, looks like an after-thought. We 
do not believe in this second version. It seems 
as if made to order. Mr. Webster was uttering 
some glowing sentiments about his love of liberty. 
“What am 1?” he said, “What was I ever? 
what shall I be hereafter, if I would sacrifice, for 
any consideration, that love of American liberty 
which has glowed in my breast since my infancy, and 
which I hope will never leave me till I expire? [Ap- 
plause.] Gentlemen, I regret extremely that slavery 
exists in the Southern States, and that Congress has 
no power to act uponit. But it may be in the dis- 
pensation of Providence— some remedy may be 
found for it. But, in the mean time, [ hold on to 
the Constitution of the United States; and you 
need never expect from me, under any circum- 
stances, that I shall falter from it—that I shall be 
otherwise than frank and decisive.” 

This is coherent—all of a piece—there is noth- 
ing in it clumsy, artificial, apparently made up— 
no needless repetition. But, read the whole pas- 
sage with this considerate correction of officious 
friends: 

“ What am 1? What was lever? What shall 
I be hereafter, if I would sacrifice for any consid- 
eration that love of American liberty which has 
glowed in my breast since my infancy, and which 
I hope will never leave me till I expire? [Ap- 
plause.}] Gentlemen, I regret exceedingly that sla- 
very exists in the Southern States; /ut Congress 
has no power to act upon it. It may be, however, 
that, in the dispensation of Providence, some rem- 
edy for this evil may occur, or may he hoped for here- 
after. But in the mean time I hold on to the Con- 
stitution of the United States; and you need 
never expect from me, under any circumstances, 
that I shall falter from it—that I shall be other- 
wise than frank and explicit.” 

Webster never spoke the words we have put in 
italics. They are surely interpolations. We shall 
look for a good many more alterations in the re- 
vised speech. 

O, that our statesmen would let their yea be 


yea, and nay, nay. 





—— 


LAND REFORM AND DEMOCRACY, 

The liberal portion of the Democrats of New 
York city, with a few Hunkers, held a meeting 
lately at Tammany Hall in favor of land reform. 
Wm. Jay Hackett was appointed to the Chair, 
and Dr. Ingraham, formerly editor of the Glo)-, 
was chosen secretary. Two vice-presidents and 
a secretary were then elected from each of the 
nineteen wards. A letter was read from Senator 
Walker, of Wisconsin, congratulating the meet- 
ing on the effort to engraft the doctrine of land 
reform on the creed of the Democracy; and simi- 
lar letters were read from Andrew Johnson, of 
Tennessee, and A. O. Nicholson, the gentleman 
who has given name to a certain letter by Gene- 
ral Cass. The meeting was addressed by several 
speakers, who took pains to enlarge upon the 
services of Senator Walker to the cause of land 
reform. Dr. Ingraham submitted a preamble, 
with resolutions, which were adopted by acclama- 
tion. The resolution are as follows: 


1. Resolved, That we cordially endorse the se//- 
evident truth that every man has a natural and in- 
disputable right to so much of the earth as is ne- 
cessary for the maintenance of himself and his 
family, to be guarantied to him and his, by wise 
and salutary laws. 

2. Resolved, That the measure of the freedom 
of the public lands of the United States to actual 
settlers, in limited quantities, a8 advocated by vur 
Democratic Senators and Representatives, at the 
last Congress, meets our hearty approval, and we 
will most willingly coéperate for the consumma- 
tion of this great and beneficent reform. 

§. Resolved, That we will favor the election of 
no candidate to the Presidency or Vice Presidency 
of the United States, who wilt not cheerfully and 
unequivocally avow before the American people 
his determination to use the influence of his sta- 
tion for the speedy accomplishment of the measure 
of the freedom of the public lands. 

4. Resolved, That the thanks of the friends of 
free homes are most especally due to Senator 
Gwin of California, for his noble defence of the 
settlers’ claim to our public domain in that State. 

5. Resolved, That we view with pride and satis- 
faction the triumphant victory of the settlers of 
California, as sustained by the recent decision of 
the United States courts in that State. 

6. Resolved, That we duly appreciate the con- 
sistent advocacy of land reform principles in the 
councils cf the nation by our first statesmen— 
Gov. A. C. Brown of Miss, Stephen A. Douglas 
of Illinois, Andrew Johnson of Tenn, and Geo. 
W. Julian, of Indiana. 

7. Resolved, That to Hon. Isaac P. Walker, of 
Young Wisconsin, is eminently due the deep and 
abiding gratitude of the toiling millions, for his 
increasing vigilance, his untiring devotion, and 
many personal sacrifices, in urging on the glori- 
ous reform—free homes for all. 

8. Resolved, That the attempt at the recent ses- 
sion of Congress to make Jounty land warrants as- 
signable is a cunningly devised scheme of the ene- 
mies of land reform, designed only to serve the 
grasping cupidity of land speculators, and as such 
shall receive the uncompromising opposition of the 
Democratic party. ‘ 

9. Resolved, That we will enter the contest of 
752 on the issie of land and labor reform, resolved 
to coniuer or die in the cause of free homes for all. 

10. Resolved, That we swear allegiance to the 
American Union, urging as the strongest incentive 
to its lasting peace and erpetuity, & just and 
equitable apportionment of the puhlic domain (the 
common heritage) among all her citigens. ? 

11. Resolved, That that our glorioug Union 
shall neyer need defenders when all shall have 
homes to defend, and a stake in the country’s weal. 

12. Resolved, That we recommend to the Demo- 
cratic party throughout the Union to agitate the 
land question, that it may receive jts crowning tri- 





In the third resolution the meeting takes a po- 
sition, which, if adopted generally by the Demo- 
cratic party of the North, will make a nomination 
by a National Democratic Convention, an impos- 
sibility. The sixth resolution ought to have in- 
cluded the aames of Senator Seward and Hous- 
ton, both of whom advocated the freedom of the 
public lands. The speech of Mr. Seward in the 
Senate on this subject, was indeed the ablest of 
the kind ever delivered in that body. As to the 
seventh resolution, Mr. Walker deserves credit 
for the vigilonce with which he has watched over 
the cause of land reform, but we have yet to learn 
that he has made any sacrifices in its behalf. It 
is the popular doctrine in his State, has received 
the sanction of its Legislature, so that, in urging 
it, he simply obeys the will of his constituency, 
without incurring any risk whatsoever. The 
eighth resolution properly brands the attempt of 
the late Congress to make bounty land warrants 
assignable. The policy might have been con- 
venient in some cases, but generally it would 
have worked for the benefit of land speculators. 

At a subsequent period of the meeting the fol- 
lowing resolution was read by Abraham Sharat, 
and passed by a nearly unanimous vote: 

Resolved, That we nominate Isaac P. Walker of 
Wisconsin as the candidate of the Democratic 
party for the Presidency in 1852, subject to the 
decision of the National Convention, believing 
that this name will inspire confidence among the 
people, and serve to restore that union and har- 
mony so indispensable to a triumph of Democratic 
principles in the approaching contest! 

It is not worth while to discuss the qualifica- 
tions of Mr. Walker for the Presidency, as he 
will never receive the nomination of * the Nation- 
al Democratic Convention.” 

This attempt to bring about a committal of the 
Democratic party to the cause of land reform is 
denounced by the New York Herald, as a movement 
of the Barnburners, “ for the purpose of dodging” 
the question of slavery, “ the all-engrossing topic 
of the day.” Of course this journal is always 
prompt to condemn what it supposes will be ob- 
noxious to the South. Should these Democrats 
of Tammany Hall adhere to their pledge not to fa- 
vor the election to the Presidency of any candi- 
date “who will not cheerfully and unequivocally 
avow before the American People his determina- 
tion to use the influence of his station” in favor 
of the freedom of the public lands, we predict 
that they will be compelled to vote against the 
nomince of the National Democratic Convention 
of 1852. They must recollect that the two-thirds 
rule which secures to the Slaveholding Interest an 
absolute veto, will be in force in that Convention, 
and it is easy to foresee what will be the policy of 
that Interest. It will encourage no system of 
measures tending to multiply free States, to en- 
hance the rewards of free labor, or to convert the 
poorer classes of white people in the slave States 
into small cultivators. 


WORDSWORTH. 


| WRITTEN ON A BLANK LEAF OF HIS MEMOIRS | 





Dear friends, who read the world aright, 
And in its common forms discern 

A beauty and a harmony 
‘The many never learn! 


Kindred in soul of him who found, 
In simple flower and leaf and stone, 
The impulse of the sweetest lays 
Our Saxon tongue has known,— 


Accept this record of a life 

Az sweet and pure as calm and good, 
As a long day of blandest June 

In green field and in wood. 


How welcome to our ears, long pained 
By strife of sect and party noise, 

The brook-like murmur of his song 
Of nature’s simple joys! 


The violet by its mossy stone, 
‘The primrose by the river’s brim, 
And chance-sown daffodil, have found 
Immortal life through him. 


The sunrise on his breezy lake, 
The rosy tints his sunset brought, 
World-seen, are gl iddening all the vales 
And mountain-peaks of thought. 


Art builds on sand: the works of pride 
And human passion change and fall, 
But that which shares the life of God, 
With Him asurviveth all. 
J. G. W. 


2d 6th month, 1851. 
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INCREASE OF POPULATION IN THE CANADAS. 


A writer in the Edinburgh Quarterly, to show 
that the progress of the Canadas has even sur- 
passed that of the United States, says that from 
1790 to 1850 the population of the former has 
multiplied from four millions to twenty-four—an 
increase of 500 per cent.; while that of Lower ' 
Canada multiplied, between 1784 and 1848, from 
113,000 to 770,000, or 600 per cent., and that of 
Upper Canada from 77,000 to 723,000, or 840 
per cent. 

It is not a fair comparison, as several of our 
States in 1790 were comparatively long settled. 
A better comparison, if the design be to show the 
relative progress of similar regions in population, 
under British government and American, would 
be between New York on the one hand, and the 
Canadas on the other. The population of New 
York in 1790 -was 340.120, on an area of 46,085 
square miles, lying within the same latitude as 
the lower part of the Canadas, which, on an area 
of about 350,000 square miles, contained a popu- 
lation of 190,000. After a race of fifty years, New 
York contains 3,098,818 souls, and the Canadas 
1,500,000 —the former having increased at the 
rate of 811 per cent., the latter, 686 per cent. 

The same Review remarks that the population 
of the Australian group rose from 51,910 in 1826, 
to 350,000 in 1848—an increase of nearly 600 per 
cent. This does not equal the increase of our 
new States, which may be regarded as colonies of 
the older. Michigan, for instance, rose in popu- 
lation from 31,000 in 1830, to 397,000 in 1850— 
an increase of near 1,200 per cent. in twenty 
years, or twice as much as the ratio of increase in 
the Austraiian group in twenty-two years. 

nace 


POLITICS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The two State Conventions of the old parties 
in Pennsylvania have met, defined their positions, 
and selected their candidates. The Democratic 
Convention was divided between the Buchanan 
and Cass interests, but the Buchanan men car- 
ried the day by a small majority. The Compro- 
mise was sustained, the laws of Pennsylvania for 
the protection of personal freedom condemned, 
and Colonel William Bigler, of Clearfield, nomi- 
nated for the Governorship distinctly on this 
platform. The Whig Convention, which met at 
Pittsburgh, was entirely harmonious. Governor 
Johnston, who has refused, so far, to sign the bill 
passed by the late Legislature for the repeal of 
the law for the protection of personal freedom, 
was warmly sustained, and renominated, and the 
old platform in relation to Slavery was reénact- 
ed, as follows; 

“That we regard the existence of Slavery in 
the Southern States as a local institution, for 
which they alone are responsible. 

“ That so far as it is recognised in the National 
Constitution, we are willing to execute the same 
in good faith, and that Pennsylvania, having long 
since abolished slavery upon her soil, is utterly 
hostile to its further extension, or any interfer- 
ence with it by her State officers.” 

General Scott was recommended for the Presi. 
dency. 

The issue is quite distinctly made in the State 
between the Democratic and Whig parties, on 
the Fugitive Law—the former being for, the lat. 
ter against it. Governor Johnston has behaved 
like an honest, independent man, and it will be a 
disgrace to the State if he is not reélected. In 
four States—Ohio, New York, Delaware, and 
Pennsylvania—the Whigs have now openly indi- 
cated their preferences for General Scott, as the 
next Presidential candidate. 





Tue Cyorera prevails extensively among for- 
eign emigrants going up the Mississippi from 
New Orleans, to St. Louis, Louisville, Cincin- 
nati, and other places. It seems thus far to be 
confined to them, 





This case, which has bevn in litigation for near- 
ly a generation, came on for trial on the 3d, be- 
fore the Circuit Court of this District. The fol- 
lowing notice, which we copy from the Union, will 
show that one very important point has already 
been secured by the plantiffs : 

“ During the last three days, a very interesting. 
issue was tried by the jury under the direction of 
the Circuit Court of the District, to ascertain 
whether the will executed by General Kosciusko 
in Paris, in France, on the 28th day of June, 1806, 
was his last will or not. Under this will a cer- 
tain Mr. Armstrong, of New York,claimed about 
$13,000 as legacy. The heirs of Gen. Kosciusko 
contested it, upon the ground that Gen Kosciusko 
revoked it by 2 subsequent will, which he execut- 
ed at Soleure, in Switzerland, on the fourth day 
of June, 1816; and because, independent of its 
being revoked, it is void according to the law of 
Gen. Kosciusko’s legal domicil at the time of his 
death, which they established to have been in 
France’ The Hon. Reverdy Johnson and Major 
G. Tochman appeared for the heirs of Kosciusko. 
Messrs. R S. Coxe, of this city, and ——— Schell, 
of New York, appeared for Armstrong, and Mr. 
Morfit, of this city, for Lewis Johnson, administra- 
tor de bonis non of the estate of Kosciusko. The con: 
test was animated, and the argument exceedingly 
interesting. Hon. Reverdy Johnson and his agso- 
ciate were successful. In a few minutes after Mr. 
Johnson closed his last eloquent argument, the 
jury returned the verdict, that the will of the 
28th of June, 1806, is not the last will of Kos- 
ciusko. 

“To-day (Friday) another case of the heirg will 
be taken up before the Circuit Court sitting in 
chancery, the object of which is that the whole 
estate, amounting to over $60,000, be distributed 
among and paid over to General Kosciusko’s 
heirs.” 

Friday the Chancery case was taken up, and 
the day was occupied in reading the pleadings of 
the several parties. Saturday, Major Tochman, 
who has labored in this case for many years, with 
unwearied energy, in the face of obstacles that 
would have bafiled an ordinary man, opened the 
case in an able argument which occupied the at- 
tention of the court about five hours on that day, 
and nearly the same time the following Monday. 
The argument of counsel will not be completed 
till near the close of the week. 


—o—__ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The Atwood Democrats in the New Hampshire 
Legislature have coaiesced with the Hunkers so 
far as the election of officers is concerned, secur- 
ing the election of John S. Wills, as President of 
the Senate, N. B. Baker, Speaker of the House, 
and Mr. Dinsmoor, Governor of the State. 

The Governor in his Message takes decided 
ground in support of the Compromise and the 
Fugitive Law. 





SenatoriaL Evection 1n Connecticut.—Nei- 
ther of the old parties in the Connecticut Legis- 
lature has a msjority, the Free-Svilers holding 
the balance of power. Further efforts to elect a 
United States Senator have failed, and it is said 
there will be no election by the present Legisla- 
ture. 

A correspondent of the New York Tribune 
shows why Mr. Baldwin has not been elected. It 
Will be seen that Webster Whigs, and not Free- 
Soilers, are in fault : 

“ Baldwin, the candidate of the Whig caucus, 
might have been chosen to-day, if the Webster 
W higs had adhered to him, for on one ballot he 
received the entire Free Soil vote. 

“He was abandoned, however, by so large a 
number of his own party that he did not get 
above 99 on the first ballot, nor above 92 on the 
second; Seymour, the Democratic candidate, 
meantime receiving 105 on the first, and 106 on 
the second. The balloting will be resumed on 
Wednesday next, but with no material difference 
in the result. Indeed, all hope of making an 
election this session is abandoned.” 

Abijah Catlin, Whig, has just been elected 
School Fund Commissioner, by a majority of 
four, the Free Soil men votiug for him. This 
may help Baldwin’s prospects. 








Lyncn Law 1n Texas is popular. Fifteen 


ling organ of the freemen of Ashtabula, Ohio 
has lately passed into the hands of H. Fossett, 
who, with the aid of Dr. B. W. Richmond will 
continue to conduct it on the snme principles 
which have given it so much weight among itg 
readers. ' 


———_o—___ 


THE EUROPEAN WORLD. 


The success of the Great Fxhibition an establisheq 
fact—The great increase of visiters to it Owing to 
the decrease of the charge for admission—The al- 
leged failure of America’s share of the Show—w, 
are behind no other nation in the Arts—Why that 
would be a physical impossibility—The failure of 
the Eastern races to advance in the arts, when 
compared with the rapid progress of the Celtic and 
Teutonic races, proves'the business value of ( hris- 
tianity to man—Man has constantly progressed — 
The Glass Palace, the great wouder of the Exhibi- 
tion,a mute tribute to the existence and benefi 
cence of the Creator, The theory of the Exhibi- 
tion—The affairs of Portugal and Spain—The sound 
doctrines of the Spanish Democrats strike all Spain 
with horror—Saldanha will make a worse admin- 
istration than that of the Cabral—The French in 
South America—The dearness of their South Amer- 
ican colonization whistle—France cannot over. 
come the hostility of the Peninsula races to her. 

New York, June 8, 1851, 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

I need hardly assure your. readers of the ear- 
nestness of my disposition to condense for them a 
description of the wenders of the Great Exhibi 
tion, a8 I find them recorded in the English pa- 
pers of the day. But again | am forced to declare 
the task an impossibility, within the length to 
which I am compelled to confine cach of these 
communications. Mo one at a distance can con- 
ceive @ critical idea of the show, unless reading 
some one of the many elaborate books descriptive 
of it which are destined soon to see the light, in 
which the rival éxpositions of each nation will be 
duly set forth, and, it is to be hoped, honestly 
compared. { 

It is certain that the Great Exhibition is suc- 
cessful, which, up to the close of the first open 
week, was questionable. The very high prices at 
first charged for admission kept away the class of 
visiters which in this country are alone to be de- 
pended on for affording profit to any pay-ticketed 
enterprise. I refer to the laboring middle class, 
From 16,000 per diem, as stated in my last, the 
register of each day’s attendance has increased, 
until 30,000 has become the daily average. The 
impression conveyed to the minds of this vast 
throng, by the usefulness, beauty, and grandeur 
of this show, is but a feeble type indeed of the 
benefit to mankind with which it is pregnant 
which is destined to be diffused into the uttermost 
confines of all the countries whose industry has 
been pressed into service, to add to its utility, cu- 
riosity, or magnificence. Its originators, in get- 
ting up the scheme, evidently thought little of the 
mere holyday show attending this bringing side 
by side, at the earth’s commercial centre, the re- 
motest and most various triamphs of man’s art 
and industry. America’s now wealth and appa- 
rent meagerness of skilled industry is being 
translated into evidence of the paucity and im- 
perfectness of the mechanic arts, as practiced 
among us. We, who know well that in no branch 
of human industry our country lacks—who real- 
ize that her scientific and mechanical genius 
keeps, at least, step by step. pace with the drafis 
made upon it by the application of our unexam 
pled resources, can more readily account to our 
own satisfaction, than explain to other nations 
the reasons why we look so shabbily in the Ex- 
hibition. It is a fixed fact, that mechanical labor 
is better paid here than in either of the old 
countries, while it is no less certain that our po- 
litical system offers far more inducements than 
any other for the settling among us of the most 
skilful artisans of all"nations. 1 will not write 
that we have them already, but without fear of 
contradiction I assert that they are rapidly flock- 
ing hither. Though at this epoch we may not 
be prepared to compete in 2 similar contest so far 
off, in twenty-five years, in all the really useful 
arts appertaining to the habits and wants of our 
own people, we will be ahead of every country 
on the face of the earth ; and I am a firm believer 
that, in the aggregate, we are at this moment be- 
hind none. | 

The ethnology of the wide world is traceable 
in the wondrous collection now in London. The 
produce of the Malay’s rude industry, and of the 
Chinese’s skilled art, both most likely closely re- 
sembling what they were when the Egyptians 
built the Pyramids, and the specimens of the 
Hindoo’s curious works, which are believed hard- 
ly to have advanced in the least for two thousand 














persons have recently fallen victims to it, at El 
Paso. No such outrages ever occur south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, according to the Southern 
Press. 





The Legislature of Maine adjourned on Tues- 
day last, to meet again on the first Wednesday 
of January next. Among the most important 
acts of its brief session are appropriations of 
$20,000 for rebuilding the Insane Hospital, re- 
cently destroyed by fire; $20,000 for a Reform 
School at Portland; and $9,000 for the repair of 
the State prison at Thomaston. A law was also 
passed, imposing very severe penalties upon per- 
sons selling intoxicating liquors. 

House anp Senate or Massacnusetts.—The 
Senate of Massachusetts, in the late Legislature, 
seemed to be far more liberal than what is some- 
times styled the popular branch. Its resolves 
against slavery, its bill providing that no child 
should be excluded from any public school of the 
Commonwealth on account of its color, its bill to 
abolish the death penalty, its bill for the further 
protection of personal freedom, and its resolve 
providing for the removal of the seat of Govern- 
ment from Boston, were all killed in the House 
of Representatives. 

SECESSION IN THE Soutn.—As the moment ap- 
proaches when the question of separate secession 
must be decided in South Carolina, the Disunion- 
ists begin to falter. On the 31st of May, in pur- 
suance of a call signed by more than 400 citizens 
of Edgefield district, South Carolina, a meeting 
was called to oppose separate secession. A com- 
mittee of thirty was appointed to prepare resolu- 
tions. Colonel Owens made a speech in behalf of 
the object of the meeting, which was responded 
to enthusiastically. Letters were read from Sen- 
ator Butler and Armistead Burt, strongly depre- 
cating separate secession. 

General Haralson of Georgia, and General 
Stanton of Mississippi, are out unqualifiedly 
against this policy—and so is Governor Quit- 
man of Mississippi, who, being charged at a pub- 
lic meeting by General Foote, as a supporter of it, 
promptly and unequivocally denied the charge. 





Tue New Constitution or Mary.anp, from 
present appearances, will be adopted, probably by 
a majority of from ten to fifteen thousand. 

Tue Jury, in the Shadrach rescue case, unable 
to agree in relation to the alleged guilt of Scott, 
implicated in that case, has been discharged, and 
the prisoner too. 


Georce Tuomrson will leave for England on 
the 17th inst. The Tvibune is informed that he 
will resign his seat in Parliament, and return to 
this country next Fall, probably to settle here. 

ith ted 

Fresnet—The Wabash, Upper Mississippi, 
Illinois, and Missouri rivers have overflowed 
their banks within a few days, causing great de- 
struction of property. 

Twiaes’ Mixture —A correspondent asks con- 
cerning this mixture, how long it must be used, 
before the effects attributed to it are brought 
about; and whether, after the effect is produced, 
it be necessary to continue the mixture? 

We are not sure that very coarse and stiff hair 
can be much affected by it—but ordinary hair is 
affected, we believe, in one or two weeks. To 
continue the effect, it is well to moisten the hair 
with the mixture every morning when you comb 
it, jast as you would otherwise moisten it with 
water. We do not suppose the occasional use of 
oil interferes with its action. 

The proportions are — four drachms sugar of 
lead, eight drachms lac sulphur, a quart of rose 
water—to be well shaken every day, but not at 
the time of using it. 


Stave Case in Kentucky.—Clarisa, a negro 
woman, was taken by her master some years since 
to Pennsylvania, and detained there seven months. 
She was taken back to Kentucky by her master 
on his return. Some time ago she brought suit 
for her freedom. The case was tried at Frank- 
fort a few days since by Judge McHenry. The 
Judge held that the taking the slave into the 
State of Pennsylvania, where slavery did not ex- 
ist, made the slave free, and Clarisa was set at 


years, read us an impressive lesson indeed, when 
compared with the rapid advancement of the Teu- 
tonic and Celtic races, which in those days were 
wandering in their native forests, clothed in 
skins. 

There can be but one key to this strange rid- 
dle. The influence of Christianity is at the bot- 
tom of this remarkable alteration in the industri- 
al condition of the world. One could not witness 
this show, in all its astonishing varieties, without 
being impressed with the instructive and solemn 
truth of the constantly advancing progress of our 
race, resulted from the united labor of all man- 
kind. True, this progress has been at times re- 
tarded by various combinations of circumstances; 
but, happily, never stayed “ progress” is indeed 
the common goal at which all who have contrib- 
uted to the completeness of the exhibition aim. 
The economist, the artist, the politician, the 
artisan, the man of science, and the philosopher, 
cannot fail to realize this common object, bring- 
ing together, thus into a single grand design, the 
exertions of the whole human race. The glass 
palace, indeed, expresses the right of the Creator 
to man’s worship more forcibly than can be ut- 
tered in words from the altar of either of the 
mammoth city temples specially dedicated to 
that object. 

The palace itself, the creation of the labor of 
six months, is perhaps far the most wonderfal 
thing to be seen there. As a temple of art and 
science, it is more wonderful than St. Peter’s, 
which wasonly finished in three centuries, though 
the first cost but some three-quarters of a million 
of dollars, while the latter was erected at an ex- 
pense of $80,000 000. In no other age could it 
have been reared in half a year. A year since, 
probably the greater part of the materials of 
which it is composed were in the bowels of the 
earth, crude and unshapen. Many are’the im- 
provements characterizing the prozress of the 
arts within the last century—nay, within the last 
quarter of a century—without which, as prelimi- 
naries, it could not have been thus reared. lmay 
instance the perfection of the steam engine and 
the improvement in the manufacture of glass as 
among these prerequisites. Nor would the lat- 
ter have been accomplished but for Sir Robert 
Peel’s bold move (political) in sweeping away the 
British excise tax on glass. As it thus required 
a step forward in the good look of the liberaliza- 
tion of commerce to give the world this wonder- 
ful building in so short a space of time, so will 
the grand effect of the object for which it has been 
erected be, to incline the authorities and people 
of all civilized nations to look to the removal of 
existing restrictions on international commerce 
as the theory of peace and prosperity among all 
mankind. The idea of exclusivencss enters into 
no element of this great show, and upon that idea 
is based the whole superstructure of what the 
politicians misname “ protection.” Fail, fair, and 
equal competition is the watchword of the occa- 
sion, such (as I am sorry to have to record it) as 
yet exists in the commercial regulations of no 
country under the sun, though England and our- 
selves are on the sure road to that end. 

The Portuguese revolution is becoming of con- 
siderable importance since the septembrists—the 
ultra liberals—stepped forward to take part in it. 
Saldanha, though backed by them, only won his 
almost bloodless victory through the cowardice 
and treachery of the Queen’s trocps, who ran 
away—some to him, and others for Lisbon. The 
Count de Thomar, to whose place as Prime Min- 
ister Saldanha has already been appointed, fled 
on receiving the news of the poltroonery of the 
Queen’s forces. [le has arrived in England, 
poor and broken spirited. His evident pecunt- 
ary condition gives the lie to the charges of 
peculation with which Saldanha and his parti- 
sans have made their few presses ring. The 
Count, who is a man of talent, undoubtedly loan- 
ed himself to the infamously dishonest schemes 
of his kitchen cabinet; but unwittingly, it ap- 
pears to me, upon the strength of the success 0i 
the septembrists of Portugal as involved in Sal- 
danha’s triumph. The Democrats or ultra lib- 
erals of Spain nave put forward a manifesto of 
their objects, which is exciting attention just now 
on the Continent, being a forward step beyond 
anything heretofore ventured upon by the Pro- 
gressites of that country. It has terribly shocked 
the nerves of the Spanish officials, and bids falr 
to superinduce the recall of Narvaez, notwith- 
standing the Queen’s certain dislike of that 
“fron Dake” of the Peninsula, who is by long 
odds the ablest man wielding the destinies of 
Spain at any time in the last twenty-five years. 
According to this manifesto, the ultra liberals of 
that Kingdom are about to contend for “ the na- 
tional sovereignty of the people ; universal suf- 
frage; only one Chamber, representing our na 
tional unity ; the Council of State to be elective. 
The national sovereignty is not to be illusory, 
abstract, or-without meaning, but to Be 
ble and real, and practiced by all—liberty ' 
and for everything—the abolition of the vor 
tion and calling out of the national guard, or m 7 
tia” The American reader will doubtless agr 7 
with me in the opinion, that they demand no will 
than any people are entitled to. Yet they 





liberty. — Cincinnati Gazette. 
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=a ir candidates 
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a single candidete. The nee ctor ~~ Y" . 
t between fifty and sixty members, ; 
= ravely said in the English and French pa 
= that this ultra-democratic move will be like- 
1 hem! All this must 

ly to defeat every one of them! i 
Americans, who recognise the 

em strange to 5 , 
srinciples upon which the manifesto stands, as 
those alone on which Governments should any- 

ere be baged. 5 
7 must not forget to mantien oan 

al hag summoned salt 

Poni eB Her royal consort, who went = 
at the head of the troops against him, has resigne 

that command, and it is said was making prepa- 
rations to follow the example of the late prime 
minister, Thomar, in seeking safsty by fleeing to 
England, the common refuge of the absconding 
oppressor and oppressed of Europe. Saldanha bad 
so far abstained from obeying the command of his 
royal mistress to present himself at Lisbon, from 
which a report that he designed her dethrone- 
ment had cbtained much credit. I am no believer 
jn its truth, as he is in heart the tool of “ reac- 
tion.” Alig so recent identification with the sep- 
tembrist, liberals was Hobson’s choice, so far as 
he was concerned. He could but submit to hold 
power temporarily on their terms, or fly the king- 
dom, a disgraced and ever ruined man. He took 
the first horn of the dilemma, with the fall deter- 
mination of breaking faith with his new allies as 
goon as he can do so decently. Ten to one, has 
administration of the affairs of Portugal will 
eventually be characterized by even a more re- 
actory spirit than that signalizing the career of 
the Cabral. : 

The political economists of France are begin- 
ning to complain bitterly of the expense to the 
pational treasury, arising from their Govern- 
ment’s foolish efforts to colonize Montevideo, in 
South America. It is generally urged that the 
colonists in that quarter are destined to cost her 
full a thousand pouads sterling for every one she 
will be able to fix permanently there. This at- 
tempt to Frenchify the mouth of the La Plata 
was an idea of the Administration of M. Thiers, 
whose policy for that purpose was to render 
Montevideo independent of and hostile to Buenos 
Ayres, to which end he stationed in that quarter 
the large military and naval force which France 
bas subsequently generally kept there, making 
war nearly ever since on the obnoxious Power. 
The large numbers of emigrants which she has 
despatched to Montevideo have, most of them, 
quietly gone over into Buenos Ayres. I find it 
recently stated in the Assembly, that, of the thirty 
thousand thus sent out, but two thousand have 
remained in Montevideo, the rest sliding over 
jnto tue Argentine Republic. No better proof of 
the folly of her colonization plans can be instanc- 
ed, than the fact that, under the plea of protect- 
ing the interests of those of her sons living in 
Montevideo, (2,000,) she makes war on the inter- 
ests of those residing in Buenos Ayres, (28,000) 

But the jealousy which the Peninsular races 
have of the French having been transmitted, with- 
out mitigation, to their descendants in America, 
she will find it a work of impossibility to appro- 
priate to herself any portion of American terri- 
tory now in their occupation. Quarrel and fight 
as they may among themselves, they have been 
ever ready to combine against her. The Brazil- 
jang and Buenos Ayreans are now on the verge of 
war, over the question of the right of either or 
both to exclusive supremacy over the great inte- 
rior drained by rivers the mouths of which are 
in territory which is undeniably exclusively Bra- 
zilian or Buenos Ayrean. Yet while Rosas, whose 
readiness to war with England for the navigation 
and mastery of the Panama, proves that he will 
not hesitate to fight Brazil over this question, is 
now to draw the sword again against Brazil, he 
will submit to almost any terms in order to in- 
volve his home antagonist against France. 

[t seems a pity that France has not been able 
to adopt some common-sense colonial policy that 
would give her an outlet for her surplus popula- 
tion, instead of keeping it pent up and greatly in- 
creasing her taxes, under the pretence of reliev- 
ing herself of the burden. LipeRaListT. 
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LETTER FROM CINCINNATI. 


Growth of the city—Hindrances to its advancement— 
Main sources of its permanent prosperity. 
Cincinnati, Junne 3, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

It cannot be denied that there have been causes 
at work within a few years, tending to check se- 
riously the growth and prosperity of this place. 
The uatural effect of the influx of population in 
a large city is to increase competition in all 
branches of trade, reduce profits, and multiply- 
ing the difficulties of making money. Many at 
a distance, out of employment, hearing of the 
growth of the city, and supposing it easy to obtain 
situations, flock here from all quarters, and the 
place is overstocked with men in mechanical and 
Many enterprising young 
men, beginning the world, are driven off by the 
difficulties of accumulating capital to more inviting 
fields in newer parts of the West. This result has 
been produced in not a few instances by the high 
rates of taxation, which have been increasing for 
some years past, until they exceed those ofany other 
city in the Union, and have become exceedingly 
oppressive. 

Therate of taxation in this city, for State, coun- 
ty, and township purposes, was in 1848 ten mills 
on the dollar, or one per cent.; in 1849 it was 
$1.32!4 on an hundred dollars; in 1850 it wag 
$1.70; and this year, were it not for a revaluation 
of real estate, which is made once in five years, it 
would be 2 per cent. The law in relation to 
money lent, merchandise, capital in trade, and per- 
sonal property generally, is minute and rigid ; 
every item has to be sworn to, and very near the 
real value is given—at least much more near the 
mark than in real estate. That our taxes are 
thus very high may be seen at a glance by a com- 
parison with Boston. From an official list of per- 


sons in that place, taxed for over $500,000, I see 
that Mr. Abbott Lawrence is the highest, being 


assessed on $625,000 real estate, and $425,000 


personal estate, making a total of $1,050,000 on 
which his tax last year was $7,310. Mr. Long- 
vorth, of this place, last year paid just $17,000 on 
in aggregate estate of $1,000,000. The rates, it 
vill be seen,'are more than double those of Zos- 


ton. 


Besides this, there are the taxes assessed on 
Property for grading and paving the streets, the 
gas tax, and I know not how many special taxes 


assessed from time to time by our city council, 
Which, added to insurance and repairs, often 
makes a total of three per cent. to be deducted 
from the income received for rents by property- 
holders. For this reason, houses built to be rent- 
ed have become the worst kind of an investment 
‘0 a place where money is worth from 10 to 12 per 
cent. This heavy taxation bears particularly 
hard upon small property-holdera. There is prob- 
ably no other city in the Union in which so large 
* proportion of the inhabitants are owners of their 
own domicils. Every mechanic, every industrious 
hardy German, as soon as he has the means, buys 
“small lot and puts up his own house, and, in the 
hewly-built parts of the city, nearly every house 
i —— by its occupant. For paving and 
Rss aa special taxes, the tax is nearly 
aan ry © poor man’s little house and lot as 
ae stately mansion which brings in 600 or 

dollars year ; and it is no uncommon case for 


= aggregate of the taxes on these small residen- 


What they would rent for. On Mt, Auburn, which 


pre = yong annexed two years since to the 
y; xes have so increased, owing to the 


lots formerly valued . 
the corporation eee ne ne acre coming under 


rural residences with grounds attached actually 


taze 
No one who has not witnessed the rapid a 


of a city like this—the openin i 
peving, of new streets—the repaiting tf oor 


ones—the laying of water and gas pipes— 

tant outlay of money,and the continual Prahaar 
defray the expense of 

proper. 


1 
Teilize the state of things which has existed hens 


‘pon property-holders fo 
‘nprovements from which their individual 
‘y derives little, perhaps no increased va 


oT some years past. 


tog 
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oe ctsome taxation, 
"re have been deterred from coming 


to amount to from one third to one half of 


assessment, that a number of 


.... hese things have doubtless been great draw- 
ks upon the prosperity of this place, though 
‘perficial observers they may not have struck 
' mean prominently. Of late years, many men of 
bi ‘rate or small means, both of rative and foreign 
“heyy by these unwise a on 

and industry, have quietly left the city 

i other places in the West offering more prom- 
4 bee vantages for the investment of capital, 
barn? reward for labor, and less hampered with 
For the same reasons, 
bi de ; and these causes, however they - be de. 
“d; or their necessary existence pleaded for by 


the stringent conservatives of the day, are still in 
active operation in our midst. The sources of 
revenue to the city, though large, seem every 
year more insufficient to meet the drafts upon it, 
and the repeated loans of money, and the credit of 
the corporation to the various railroads, (which 
have been sanctioned too by the voters, whose 
consent can be obtained, as experience has shown, 
to any and every loan of money for such purposes.) 
have raised the assessment for city purposes in 
the grand levy until two-thirds of our taxes are 
paid into the city treasury. And yet, in des- 
pite of these hindrances to her prosperity, the city 
has advanced in population at the rapid rate ex- 
hibited by the tables in my last letter. 

One of the greatest sources of the improvement 
of Cincinnati is to be found in her manufactures, 
which in the last twenty years have increased in 
even a greater ratio than her population. In 
1830, our dealers went, as a matter of course, to 
Pittsburg for all their iroa, and nearly every 
article of iron manufacture. Now we have five 
rolling mills in the city and vicinity, and there 
is a large one also at Portsmouth, and another at 
Louisville, which are capable of supplying, to a 
great extent, the demands of the trade in this sec- 
tion of the country. Besides these, are our large 
foundries for the manufacture of steam engines, 
railroad locomotives, cotton and sugar mills 
for the South, and numerous smaller establish- 
ments for the diversified forms of machinery 
which the wants of the West have called into ex- 
istence. The single foundry of Miles Green- 
wood, in the variety, the extent, the finish of its 
workmanship, far exceedsany one in Pittsburg, or 
in the West. There is also another class of man- 
ufactures, which is often overlooked, because in 
many cases making little show, but contributing 
greatly to augment, almost imperceptibly, the 
manufacturing wealth of the city. I refer to the 
steam factories of -furniture, bedsteads, chairs, 
&c, which now carry on an immense trade with 
the West and Southwest. These articles are 
shipped to all points on the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers, from Pittsburg to New Orleans, though 
the principal markets are the latter place and St. 
Louis. This has become indeed one of the most 
extensive branches of the commerce of this place. 

Whether it be owing to the large infusion of 
the New England and New York population, and 
their characteristic spirit of enterprise among us, 
nothing can be more apparent to the careful obser- 
ver than the rapid increase of mechanical ingenu- 
ity, and enterprise and industrial pursuits gene- 
rally. Hundreds of little shops and manufactories 
are in daily operation, contributing each a rill to 
swell the stream of manufacturing wealth and 
commercial «nterprise which is rapidly augment- 
ing ia power. These, conjoined with our com- 
mon schools, our institutes and libraries, and the 
various agencies for improving the mind, ggnsti- 
tute sources of substantial wealth and moral in- 
fluence, which must make this a great place, in 
despite of some incidental hindrances. No one is 
ashamed of labor; there is as yet vitrtually no 
aristocracy, as in older cities even in our own re- 
public ; and as long as we improve to the utmost 
the advantages given us by the Ordinance of 1787, 
by which these States of the Northwest were, 
planted on the basis of Freedom, our career will 
be onward and glorious. The capacities and re- 
sources of the Great West, of which weare a part, 
are yet to be developed, and prophetic vision 
alone can predict its future glory. 

Yours, P. 


CANADIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Removal of the seat of Government—Object of the 
Rebellion Losses Bill—The French language—Re- 
ciprocity — Timber duties and lumber trade—Mc- 
Kenzie in the Assembly—Lake Superior canal— 
Railroad te the Pacific—Great Western Railway— 
Sons of Temperance, 








Toronto, June 4, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

In my last letter I mentioned that Mr. Cam- 

eron was the best speaker in the House of As- 
sembly ; and, that this may not appear insidious, 
I would beg leave to remark that by this I mean 
he paid more attention to oratory, by which he 
is enabled to invest his subjects with a peculiar 
interest. He rather aims at quiet display, however, 
rather than fire and brilliancy. Among the oth- 
er priucipal speakers in the House are the In- 
spector General, the Cormissioner of Crown 
Lands, Mr. Cayley, Mr. H. Sherwood, Mr. Mer- 
ritt—an American—and several others. 
The House has been officially notified that the 
seat of Government will be removed to Quebec 
early during the next autumn, which measure, it 
strikes me, has been accelerated by the necessity 
that exists for farther legislation as to the Rebel- 
lion Losses Bill, whieh created so much commo- 
tion at Montreal three years since—the hurning 
of the Parliament House there, and the aggra- 
vated insult offered to the Governor General, 
who signed the hill—and a feeling of animosity 
that is undeserved on the part of that personage, 
but which still remains as deep and rancorous as 
ever. 

The object of that bill, as is stated in a dis- 
patch of June, 1849, was to “eradicate all ten- 
dency to disloyalty and disaffection, by removing 
every remaining just cause of complaint, in refer- 
ence to the unfortunate events of 1837 and 1838, 
and the reéstablishing the institutions of the 
country in the hearts and affections of the peo- 
ple;” and the Commissionerg, who are appointed 
to investigate the claims that might be subse- 
quently advanced, were informed by the Govern- 
ment that they were expected to perform their 
task in the same spirit in which the bill was 
passed. 

Evidence has since been heard in relation to 
claims to the extent of $383,160. Those which 
have not yet been investigated amount to 
$425,156, making in the whole $808,416. The 
reception of claims was limited by the act to the 
first of May, 1850, and the Commissioners are 
still engaged in apportioning the indemnity ac- 
cording to the true interest and meaning of the 
statute. at 

It was stated by the Attorney General on 
Monday evening, in reply to an inquiry upon 
the subject, that no payments could be made un- 
til they had first been submitted to the Legisla- 
ture; and it is this that induces me to suppose 
that this is a principal cause for the removal of 
the seat of Government from the Upper Province 
earlier than was originally intended ; as in that 
city any popular outbreak is not anticipated, 
which I fear would be the case here, were the 
question to come up for discussion, particularly 
in connection with the enormous sum which will 
be required under the provisions of the act. 

I observe a greater disposition during the pres- 
ent session than I noticed last year in the mem- 
bers from Lower Canada to address the House in 
the French language, although they can speak Eng- 
lish perfectly well. It was a great mistake when 
Canada was conquered that the French laws were 
permitted to remain in force, thus, besides other 
disadvantages, recognising the use of the lan- 
guage of the conquered people in the proceedings 
of the Legislature and in the courts of law. The 
effect has been to keep alive a spirit of national- 
ity, and to perpetuate the distinction of races. 

This to a certain extent was provided for, byt 
not effectually, at the time of the union of both 
Provinces in 1840, when it was enacted that all 
records should be written in the English lan- 
guege, and that no record in any other should 
have any authority. But, like every other lay, 
it left a loophole, of which advantage has been 
adroitly taken, by allowing reports and other 
papers to be printed for circulation in French. 
The Governor General, for instance, delivers his 
speech in both languages, and the Speaker of the 
House of Assembly invariably, in submitting 
votes or addressing that body, pursues a similar 
course. Indeed, I see an advertisement in the 
papers of this week for tenders for printing the 
Journals of the Legislative Council in English 
or French, or both, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of the Union act are prohibitory of such a 
proceeding. 

The subject of reciprocity with the United 
States has been the subject of discussion in the 
House, but any specific action on the subject has 
been deferred till the Government brings down 
information that is promised. It appears to me, 
however, that the gonsumers in the [Jnited States 
have greater cause of complaint than have the 
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—— to England. Of this I am certain, that 
f. the colonists possessed the enterprise and go- 
ahead qualities of the Americans, they would feel 
very thankful to a people inhabiting the territo- 
ry on the other side of the line for placing such 
an obstacle in the way of shipments from New 
York and the other ports on the seaboard of the 
United States. 

An address was passed with great rapidity 
through the House, towards the close of last week, 
praying Her Majesty not to reduce the duties on 
foreign timber in the manner which is contem- 
plated during the present session of the Imperial 
Parliament. At onetime the duties were enor- 
mous, but -which have been gradually reduced, 
notwithstanding the ruinous effects that were 
predicted, with reference to the Colonial timber 
trade. For my part—and I have had ample op- 
portunities for observation—I think a measure 
which would entirely annihilate the trade would 
be ultimately a great and permanent blessing to 
the colonies, as lumbering has been attended with 
the most calamitous effects upon every commu- 
nity which has engaged in the business, where it 
has led to the prostration and abandonment of 
agriculture, the demoralization of the youth of 
the country, and with very few exceptions the 
merckants have become bankrupt. 

It is therefore with regret that I perceive its 
rapid increase in the Upper Province, owing to 
the extensive market which is being opened in 
the United States, the Americans in many cases 
taking the logs across the river, and manufac- 
turing them into boards themselves, thus leaving 
to the Canadians the more debasing and less 
profitable portion of the operation, rendering 
them in fact mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water to the others. 

There have been several rich scenes in the 
House, called up by Mr. McKenzie, as if by magic. 
He was the principal actor in the drama which 
terminated in the Canadian rebellion of 1838, and 
his success at that time was owing to the exist- 
ence of what was called the Family Compact. 
But times are now changed—they no longer ex- 
ereise any influence, ant the chief obstacle to the 
successful operation of the responsible system has 
arisen from a factious opposition, by which the 
people of the Province have been kept in a state 
of constant excitement and discontent. 

During the period which has elapsed, and in 
which this change has taken place, this man’s 
mind, as respects colonial: affairs, has been in 
statu quo; and he comes back to the Legislature, 
at the expiration of fourteen or fifteen years, 
nearly as great a stranger to what had occurred 
as was Rip Van Winkle to the improvements 
which had taken place during his protracted 
sleep. 

The result is, that the motions he has made in 
the House have proved an utter failure; and his 
supporters are miserable dupes, if they suppcese 
his presence in the Assembly will be productive 
of beneficial results to the province. Were he to 
act judiciously, there is no doubt that he might 
effect much good. The manner of conducting the 
Government, the Legislature, and Judicature, is 
extravagant in the extreme, and should be 
brought vividly and repeatedly before the coun- 
try, and wholesome and seasonable reforms should 
be suggested ; but such a course, to be effectual, 
must be pursued by a person possessing very dif- 
ferent qualifications from those which Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie has exhibited. 

The more important measures, which will com- 
mand the attention of the Legislature have not 
yet come up for discussion, and Mr. Papineau 
has not yet arrived, who is one of the most prom- 
inent and efficient opponents of the Government. 
Like McKenzie in the upper province, he was the 
cause of the rebellion in Lower Canada, where at 
that time he was paramount, and had far greater 
cause than the other for his discontent. He isa 
man of very different caliber also, with a mind 
enlarged and cultivated by study, and replete 
with general information; and judging from his 
speeches, delivered in a foreign language, he must 
be a most efficient orator in his native dialect, 
but in which he never addresses the Assembly. 

I find there is a probability that a company 
will be formed for opening a canal from Sault 
Ste. Marie, which connects Lake Superior with 
Lake Huron, when steamers of light draught will 
be able to pass through and descend to Detroit, 
and even Buffalo, or proceed to the eastern end 
of Georgian Bay, which is connected with Lake 
Simcoe by a very good road, on which is a line of 
stage-coaches ; and in twelve hours travellers may 
be in Toronto; when, by taking the boat to Ro- 
chester, and passing over the Erie railroad, in 
thirty-six hours, at farthest, they may be in New 
York. 

A celegation from Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick is expected here in the course of next week, 
to cor fer on the subject of the Quebec and Hali- 
fax railroad ; and should the Legislature of Can- 
ada prove favorable to the undertaking, there can 
be little doubt of its success. A petition has been 
presented to the House of Assembly, for the pas- 
sage of a law to incorporate a company to open 
a line to the Pacific, upon the plan proposed to 
Congress by Mr. Whitney ; and I need scarcely 
add, which is equally visionary. 

I was at Hamilton last week, which is situated 
on Burlington Bay, at the head of Lake Oatario. 
Across the entrance of this bay is an extensive 
sand-bank, through which a passage has been 
made, which has been protected from filling up 
by two piers running parallel to a considerable 
extent into the lake. 

The town is situated about a mile and a half 
from the steamboat landing, and is one of consid- 
erabie trade and business, with a fertile and well- 
settled country in its rear. It is from this point 
the Great Western Railroad is to run to the River 
Detroit, which has been commenced, and upon 
which three thousand men are employed. It is 
proposed to have a branch from Port Dover, ap- 
posite Dunkirk, which will connect with the Erie 
Railroad. The Americans are taking stock in 
this road, and three gentlemen from the other 
side of the line were chosen directors, at a meet- 
ing which took place at Hamilton on Monday 

t 


last. 

The length of this line will be about two hun- 
dred miles, and the summit level is near Wood- 
stocky 45 miles from Hamilton, where it is seven 
hundred feet--passing through valleys which af- 
ford long and gentle slopes. It is on this part of 
the line that the parties are at work. 

The intention originally was, to extend the 
line to Windsor, opposite Detroit, where is the 
terminus of the Michigan Central Railway ; but 
a considerable saving will be effected by carrying 
it to Port Sarnia, at the foot of Lake Huron, ow- 
ing to the obstruction offered by the St. Clair 
flats, over which large steamboats cannot pags. 
The Legislature of New York have authorized 
the American company to run a branch line to 
Port Huron, opposite Port Sarnia, by which this 
obstacle will be avoided ; and as they are permit- 
ted to take stock in the Great Western, they may 
be considered as identical; and when a canal is 
made at Sault Ste. Marie, this will probably be 
the principal ling of communication with the far 
west and northwestern portion of the United 
States. 

In the steamer in which I took passage was a 
party of the Sons of Temperance. | think I never 
knew a temperance demonstration when it did not 
rain. Accordingly, we had a most disagreeable 
day, although it partially cleared up while at 
Hamilton, where our company walked in proces- 
sion with other divisions which had assembled 
there—this order, which originated in New York 
about eight years since, having extended its rami- 
fications into the British provinces. 

It was near sunset when the steamer left Ham- 
ilton, on her return; the night was wet and dark, 
and the weather was so thick that it was by great 
good fortune we made the Toronto light about 9 
o’clock ; but it was near an hour before she could 
grope her way into the harbor, the engines having 
to be repeatedly stopped. This place is situated 
within a spacious bay ; and although the commu- 
njcation with the Lake is wide, yet it is so ob- 
structed by the deposite of ages, and which no 
pains are being taken to remove, that daylight, 
or, at all events, a clear night, are essential to a 
passage through the narrow opening, where the 
water is sufficiently deep, being made in safety ; 
and it was not till within a few moments of our 
being moored at the wharf, that we could consider 
ourselves relieyed from the equally disagreeable 
alternative, of sticking on a sand-bar, or remain- 
ing on the boisterous Jake all night. Senex. 


STATE MASS CONVENTION. 


To the People of Iowa : 


Fetiow Citizens: During the long session of 
the Thirty-First Congress, we patiently awaited 
the issue of the fierce contest between Freedom 
and Slavery. The result has been announced. 
So far as that object could be effected by the Gov- 
ernment at Washington, the cause of impartial 
liberty has heen crushed. The free territories 
of the nation haye been unconditionally surren- 
dered to slayery, or left exposed to the insidious 
advances of that cruel and rapacious power. A 
free State has been denied admission into the 
American Union for the alone reason— it was free ! 
The Congress has been induced to assume the 
exercise of powers clearly belonging to the States’ 
alone, in its attempt to deliver up fugitives from 
seryice ; and has, in the odious act on that sub- 
ject, violated many of the dearest rights of hu- 
manity, and trampled on those s bulwarks 
of freedom—the Constitution and the common 
law. , 

For menths we haye beheld with gstonighment 
the utter ahandonment by the leading politicians 
of both the old parties of their ancient professions 
of devotion to the cause of human freedom. We 
see the whole North converted into a vast hunt- 
ing ground! The nation the sportsman—man 
the game ! : ; 

In view of the deep turpitude of the past, and 





the dubious character of the immediate future, 
we deem it our duty to call a State Mass Con- 
vention of all the pecple, without distinction of 
party, who are opposed to the late unholy “ad- 
justinent,” and ready to demand an administration 
of the Government in accordance with the Con- 
stitution as it was in the beginning, to meet in 
Washington, Washington county, on Wednes- 
day, the 25th of June, at 10 o’clock A. M., to de- 
termine on some efficient plan of action by which 
to counteract and arrest the present ruinous 
down-rushing of our national tendencies! 


May 15, 1851. 


> ———- 


NEW MEXICAN CORRESPONDENCE, 


Santa Fe, April 25, 1851, 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: The advices from the States by 
the last mail have so far unveiled our present and 
prospective destiny, (so far as the present Admin- 
istration can control it,) that we can at least see 
“the beginning of the end.” Let us see how we 
stand : 

OFFICERS FOR THE TERRITORY. 

Slaveholding, and in the Slaveholding Interest. 


Governor, Secretary of State, (supposed,) Su- 
preme Judge, Attorney General, Postmaster for 
Santa Fe; besides all the minor officers, who hold 
their appointments at the will of the Governor. 

Decidedly for Freedom. 

“ Quien sabe?” * 

Doubtful. 

The two side-Judges. 

T have not placed the Romish bishop and his 
assistants, now on their way from the States, 
among those in the interest of the slaveholders, 
although I have no doubt but that such is the 
case; and that his appointment, to supersede the 
Bishop of Durango, was but one of a series of 
measures constituting a grand plot for ejecting 
from office the Mexican priesthood, who were 
thought, or known rather, to be opposed to slavery, 
and filling their places with creatures of the 
slaveholding interest. 

Now see how prettily the game works! To 
prepare the way for this new ecclesiastic from 
the States, the Governor and a few friends, in 
a private caucus, nominate their ticket for the 
ensuing Territorial Legislature, and place upon 
it the Vicario and some three or four of the most 
prominent and influential priests of the Terri- 
tory. In this I suppose there was a two-fold de- 
sign, or rather a three-fold. The first, as already 
stated, was to draw them off out of the way of 
the American bishop ; for it has been pretty evi- 
dent, for some time, that there would be some 
trouble in /foisting upon the New Mexicans a 
bishop yrom the States, unless some compromise 
could be made. The second object was, by flat- 
tering the Mexican priesthocd with political dis- 
tinctions, to secure their influence in establish- 
ing the authority of the new bishop, and giving 
him an influence over the people. The third 
point to be gained was to win over the whole 
combined influence of the priesthood to the con- 
solidation of the pro-slavery party. But alas! 





“ There is many a slip 
’Twixt the cup and the lip ;” 


and this brings me to the notice of one of the 
most amusing applications of the argumentum ad 
hominem I have seen for many a day ; 
THE COUNTER MOVEMENT. 
The nature, object, and spirit of this movement 
you may gather from the following printed copy 
of the proceedings of the counter meeting, held 


one or two evenings after that alluded to: 
PUBLIC MEETING. 

Tuesday evening, a large and respectable meet- 
ing assembled at the Court-house, in this city, 
pursuant to a previous public notice given, when, 
on motion, Mr. Robert T. Brent was called to the 
chair, and Mr. Philip Shoaff was appointed Sec- 
retary. 

The object of the meeting having been ex- 
plained by the Chairman, and interpreted in 
Spanish by Candido Ortiz, to be the nomination 
of suitable candidates to represent this county in 
the ensuing Legislature, 

Mr. Ashurst introduced the following resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, That we view the session of the ap- 
proaching Legislature as one of paramount im- 
portance to the whole Peeple of this Territory, 
it being the foundation upon which the structure 
of the Government is to be built 

Resolved, That, in view of this, we pledge our- 
selves to aid by all honorable means in the elec- 
tion of such persons as we deem best fitted, in 
ability and worthiness, without regard to party 
politics, to the approaching Legislature for this 
Territory. 

Resolved, That the Chairman appoint a commit- 
tee of seven, to select suitable candidates for the 
Senate and House of Representatives, and that 
they report the same to this meeting as early as 
practicable. 

Resolved, That in meetings for the purpose of 
selecting candidates to represent us, the whole 
People have a right to be heard, and their feel- 
ings and interests consulted, and that we will not 
tamely submit to caucus nominations and dicta- 
tions made or emanating from private meetings, 
or from any source whatever, at which the whole 
People have ao right to be heard. 

_ Which were unanimously adopted by the meet- 
ing. 
. The chair appointed as a committee, under the 
third resclution, the following gentlemen: M. 
Ashurst, James L. Collins, Doniciano Vigil, Lem- 
uel Angney, James J. Webb, E. J. Vaughn, and 
Jose Duran, who retired, and, after consultation, 
reported the following, as the result of their la- 
bors: 

For the Senate. 

Juan Felipe Ortiz, (Vicario,) Jesus Lujan, 

(Presbyter,) Jose Francisco Leyba, (Cura.) 


For the House of Representatives. 

P. J. Pillans, Esq., John R. Tulles, Tomas Or- 
tiz, Candido Ortiz. 

While the committee were preparing their re- 
port, P. J. Pillans, being called upon, addressed 
the meeting, cordially approving the resolutions 
adopted by the meeting, advocated the nomina- 
tion of an able and independent ticket. 

The report was then unanimously adopted ; 
after which, speeches were made by Tomas Or- 
tiz, Candido Ortiz, and John R. Tulles. The 
general tenor of their remarks tended to de- 
nounce private caucuses and authoritative dicta- 
tion, proclaiming the right of the People to be 
heard, and their feelings and interests consulted 
ina public manner. Each of the four candidates 
for the House accepted the nomination tendered 
them. Afterwards, the meeting was addressed 
by Messrs. Reynolds, Smith, Ashurst, Rev. W. 
H. Read, R. A. Johnston, and ‘Torres. 

Upon motion of William McGrorty, it was or- 
dered that five hundred copies of the report of 
the proceedings of the meeting be printed for cir- 
culation, 

Upon motion, the meeting adjourned. 

R.T. Brent, Chairman. 

P. L. Suoarr, Secretary. 


You will see that the opposition have also put 
in nomination the Vicatio, with a quantum sufficit 
of minor ecclesiastics and natives, for the House 
of Representatives. Messrs. Pillans and Tulles 
are the only Americans on the ticket, and Pillans 
had been nominated for the same office by the 
Governor’s party. This is emphatically an at- 
tempt, at least, to “ out-Herod Herod Y Whether 
it will succeed, is a question for time and the 
People to settle. 

Perhaps your readers may not all understand 
why it is so important for our Territory to have 
a Supreme Judge from the South. For the bene- 
fit of the uninitiated, 1 will tell you. I have al- 
ready stated, in a former letter, that there are 
several negro slaves in this Territory who were 
brought here b-fore the passrge of the Territorial 
bill, and consequently concerning whose right to 
freedom there can be no doubt. The page ‘of 
that right will probably come before the Court 
here for decision. But should it be decided 
against them here, where is their redress? Not 
one of them would be able to bear the burden of 
carrying their case up to the Sapreme Court at 
Washington, and therefore their doom ts sealed, | 

Besides the negro slaves, there 18 perhaps a still 

greater number of Indian slaves in the Territory, 
held by no other tenure than cus/om, but as verily 
« chattels personal” as any slave in South Caro- 
lina. Thén, in addition to this, gentlemen have 
gone to the States, intending to bring out slaves 
with them, this summer, as will, 20 doubt, some 
of the new officials who have been recently ap- 
pointed. 
" And noy, in view of all these things, what be- 
eomes of the great law of physical geography— 
that wall of fire that was to girdle New Mexico 
round about, securing her forever from the pol- 
luting curse of human chatteldom ? Perhaps some 
of the Northern dough faces, who have sold us for 
a mess of pottage, can tell us. We wait to be en: 
lightened. 


* Who knows? 


A German doctor by the name of Muller com- 
mitted suicide here but a few days since. He had 
for some time past been at about as low a point of 
earthly debasement as it was possible for a man 
to get. 

: Est week was grani gala week in the Roman 
Catholic church. It was Santa Semana, (Passion 
Week) There wag quite a display of outword 
pomp and gewgaw trappings, in the public pro- 
cession especially, which was quite overpowering to 
some of our American citizens. None, however, 
[ believe, were more deeply affected than the poli- 
ticians, some of whose pliant knees I noticed going 
through their supple genuflexions, as if newly 
oiled and working on pivots. 

Our gallant army is preparing to make an ex- 
pedition to the Navajoe country. It is the pres- 
ent expectation, I believe, to set out about the 
10th proximo. I suppose they will move very 
slowly, as their corporal hinges must be very rusty 
from want of exercise. 

It is said that the American bishop is now at 
El Paso. He will probably make a call upon the 
Bishop of Durango before he comes here to take 
possession. Our election for members of the new 
Legislature comes off on the 19th proximo. Poli- 
ticians are pretty active just at present. 

Yours, truly, W. G. K. 


CONVENTION AT CHICAGO. 


At the Christian Anti-Slavery Convention held 
at Cincinnati, May, 1850, the undersigned were 
appointed a committee to hold under considera- 
tion the general subject of Christian action 
against slavery, and other palpable wrongs tolera- 
ted in and by the church, and were empowered to 
call another Convention at such time and place 
as shall be deemed proper. Since the time of our 
meeting in Cincinnati, we have watched with great 
interest the influence which the proceedings of 
that assembly have been exerting upon the public 
mind, and we feel great pleasure in being able to 
state, as the opinion of the committee, tnat the 
hopes of the friends of that Convention have been 
more than realized, in the salutary and wide- 
spread impressions which have been made, From 
that meeting, and various other movements which 
have followed as its consequences, truth has gone 
forth to reach and arouse thousands of minds, and 
the result is, a preparation far and wide for a 
more extensive union of the friends of our cause, 
and for more important action. 
The new combination of parties, in which inter- 
ests the most diverse are allied against Freedom ; 
the melancholy subserviency of a large portion of 
the church to secular dictation; the attempt in 
Church and State to strike down the great prin- 
ciple of Protestantism—the right of private judg- 
ment; the attempts which the slave power is mak- 
ing to seize upon our territories, and even to sub- 
vert the Constitution of California—efforts which, 
if successful, will exclude Freedom and a free 
gospel from all these vast regions of our common 
country ; these things constrain us to believe that 
the time has come for renewed and more stren- 
uous effort. 
We beleive that a reform inthe sentiments and 
policy of the church is indispensable to the pres- 
ervation even of the liberties of the country ; and 
that Protestantism itself is endangered by its alli- 
ance with slavery, and its teachings in defence ofits 
position—teachings which allow the sanctions of 
the religion of Jesus to manifest and acknowledged 
wrong. 
Feeling that in and through Christ alone, any 
effort for church reform can be successful, and 
hoping and praying that the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit may be granted anto all who may engage in 
the work, we invite our fellow-Christians of all 
denominations to meet at Chicago, on the 3d day of 
July next, for the purpose of carrying forward 
what has been so auspiciously begun, by delibera- 
ting upon the most suitable methods for uniting 
and rendering effective the strength of all evan- 
gelical Christians, who desire to divorce the 
church from slavery, and who are willing to ex- 
clude from Christian fellowship all palpable sin, 
and trust the consequences to God. 
C. B. Boynton, EK. H. Nevin, 
E Goodman, John G. Fee, 
C. A. Benton, Geo. Whipple, 
Wn. H. Brisbane, Lewis Tappan, 
Samuel Lewis, J. Blanchard, 
Wm. Goodell, 

Cincinnati, February 14, 1851. 


—— 


MARRIAGES. 


Married in Henrietta, June ist, by the Rev. D. 

Van Alstine, Mr. J. M. Giuert, of Flourfield, 
Michigan, and Miss D. M. Brown, of Rush, 
New York. 
\ Married at the Congregational Church, War- 
ren, Massachusetts, on Sabbath evening, May 
18, by Rev. C. Smith, Davip Matrnew Kimeatt, 
M. A., Principal of Quaboag Seminary, to Miss 
Cuartorre Maria Linco.n, daughter of Col. 
Warren Lincoln, all of Warren. 

Samuen Lewis, of Cincinnati, has an article, 
commencing on our first page, entitled, “‘ Let us 
Go to Work,” which is worthy of attention. 





CONTEMPLATED NATIONAL FAIR. 


A meeting of the citizens of Washington and others is re 
spectfully requested at the Council Chamber in the City 
Hall, at half past seven o’clock on Thursday evening, the 
12th instant, to adopt measures to carry into effect the con- 
templated National Fair, to be held in the City of Wash- 
ingtan. 





Walter Lenox 
John Carroll Brent. 
John P. Pepper. 


Thomas Young. 
George Parker. 
Thomas Parker. 


John Wilson. John C. Rives. 

H. N. Easby. William G. Emory. 
William T Dove. Fitzhugh Coyle. 

B. B. French. T. P. Brown. 


Joseph Bryan. 
John W. Maury. 
W. W. Seaton. 
William H. Winter. 
John F. Callan. 

A. Rothwell. 
George Page. 


R. O. Anderson. 
Thomas Lewis. 
Joseph Beasly. 

F. G. Skianer. 
Thomas H. Havenner. 
F. Y. Naylor. 
Edward Simms. 








Monthly—32 pages, $1 per annum. in advance. 

Bi-monthly — 123 pages in euch No , $2 per annum, in 
advance. 
vv III commences July, 185i. This unique original 

journal treats of all subjecta relating to man— presents 

new and well demonstrated systems of Phrenology, Physi- 
ology, and Physiognomy—and surveys from a new point of 
view the great wonders of the age. The knowledge of man 
and the elevation of the race are its aims. Specimen num- 
bers sent gratnitously. Addre s the editor, Dr. JOSEPH 
R. BUCHANAN, Cincinnati. June 12—lyi 





COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
Eighth Thousand. 


C & J BIDDLE, No 6 South Fifth street. Philadel- 

e phia, publish a Compendium of English Literature, 

chronologically arranged, from the fourteenth to the close of 
the eighteenth century. By Prosessor C D. Cleveland. 

The boox is now in use in many of the colleges, academies, 
and public normal, high, and grammar schools of our coun- 
try, and extensively in private seminaries of the highest 
standing. In England, too it has been republished, and has 
met with the warmest commendation ot the Literary Ga- 
zette, Atheneum, and other literary periodicals. 

From the London Herald of Peace, April, 1851. 

“ This is the very best book of its kind we have ever seen: 
It is something very cifferent from the ordinary ‘ Speakers’ 
and ‘Elegant Extraets’ employed in schools. It is, in fact, 
@ condensed and continuous history of English literature, 
illustrated by specimens from the most eminent writers that 
have adorned our literary annals,and accompaniedby a brief 
biographical sketch of each. The selection is made with 
great taste,and with such scrupulous regard to propriety, 
that no parent need hesitate to place the book in the hands 
of his child. We predict for thie volume great popularity.” 

IN PRESS. 

E. C.& J.B have in press, and will publish on or about 
July Ist, English Literature of the Nineteenth Ceatury. 
By Professor C. D. Cleveland. Being a Sequel to the Com- 
pendiam of English Literature. June 12—3t 


{FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYL:« 
VANIA, 
HE regnlar course of Lectures in this Institution will 
commence on Monday, September \st, 1851, and oon- 
tinue four months. 
FACULTY. 


R. R. Moseley, M. D , Professor of Anatomy and Physi- 
ology. 

Abraham Livezey, M. D., Professor of Practice of Medi- 
cine. 

James S. Longshore, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children. 

C. W. Gleason, M. D , Professor of Institutes of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. 

W. Dickerson, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica. 
David J. Johnson, M. D., Professor of Chemistry. 
Hannah E.. Longshore, Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


0Q¢F~ Degrees will be conferred and diplomas granted to 





Close of the course of Lectures. 


FEES. 


BM each Professor - - - - - = QO 
atriculation fee (paid once only) - - . 5 
Graduation fee ot) Pe weinew dog off 


For further information, apply personally or by letter, 
post paid, to NW. R. MOSELEY, M. D., Dean of the Fac- 
ully, No. 229 Arch stivet, Philddelphia. June 12—3m, 





SALT BATHING—PINEY POINT PAVILION, 
HIS beautiful establishmen’, recently enlarged and im- 
proved, is now open for the reception of visiters. Th< 
great benefits resulting from sea bathing and the gea breeze, 
are becoming more known and appreciated. No place can he 
more bealthy or possess @ finer clima‘e than this does; 
through the entire summer and fall months fever and ague 
and bi-ious fever are entirely unknown. The drinking wa- 
ter is from one of the purest springs jn the country. A fiae 
band of music has been e for the season. hotel 
js complete in all its arrangements ; active and efficient as- 
sistants have been procured, and no exertions will be spared 
to render it in all respects the most agreeable and pleasant 
resort in the whole country. 
The steamers from Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, and 
Baltimore, land passengers daily. 











Boardperday - * * -* = $1 5Q 
Board a, week - - - ® " % 5 
Board permonth - - - <= - 30 00 

June 12—8t ' JAS. H. BIRCH, Proprietor. 

i n i t 

COMMISSION STORE. 
. GUNNISON, General Commission Merchant,10) 
V V Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md, Dgo-23.— 


the successful candidates as soon as practicable after the § 


IRON FOUNDRY AND MACHINE WORKS, 
Farmington, Conn. 

ba snbacriber is prepared to furnish, to order, all kinds 

of iron and composition Castings, shafting of e' ery de- 
scription, together with the varions species of work usually 
done in any establishment of this kind. ‘he attention of 
manufacturers is called toa new article of Fan Bellows, for 
light and heavy blast, which is warranted superior to any 
other kind now in use, reqniring mach less power for the 
same blast, and when in motion making no noise Iron Kail- 
ing, of modern patterns, for teries, balconies, &c , fur- 
nished ready for setting up or put up, at prices which can- 
not fail to suit any who may wish to purchase Drafts of 
mashinery, patterns, and work of every description furnish- 
ed on the mcst reasonable terms. All orders promptly at- 
tended to, and work carefully packed and shipped as direct- 


ed, to any part of the country. 
June 12—3m JOHN DEMING. 











PARKEVILLE WATER CURE. 


ACCESSIBLE from all parts of the United States, situa- 
d ted two miles from Woodbury, Gloucester county, New 
ersey, and nine miles south of Philadelphia, with which 
communication may be had several times daily, is now in 
successfal operation for the cure of bout, Rheumatism, 
Bronchitis, Incipient Consninption, Dv ia, Constipati 
elgla Liven 000; —, Prolapeas Uteri, Paralysis, Nen- 
j plaint, an 
and eatanenus Seaee” Scrofaious, nervous, febrile, 
8 institution was built expressly for the purpose of a 
water cure establishment, is capable fowl me fifty 
ane. and abundantly supplied with water of the purest 
The managers while they offer the advantages in- 
stitution to the diseas d, would tender them Ley te 
“ ment ee ew of a home. 
efficacy of water, diet, air, and exercise, in restorin 
the diseared to health, vigor, and happiness, is no pone 
problematical, as thousands who have been cured thereby 
“ cope 3 Seiad 
e resident physician, J H. STEDMAN, M 
of Bethesda Water Cure, ‘New York, has been a RA oe} 
th+ medical profestion for twenty years, and had much ex- 
Pemence be bh con practice 
or admission or further information, apply to SAMUEL 
WEBB. Secretary, at the Institute, or at No. 16 Logan 
square, Philadelphia. 





June 12. 





A NEW ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
Agents wanted throughout the United States. 
ON the Ist of Jaly, 1851, was commenced the regular pub- 


lication of a néw Pictorial and Literary Weekly Jour- 
nal, called 


SEARS’ FAMILY VISITOR, 


For the cultivation, improvement, and refinement of the home 
circle. Conducted by Robert Sears, the well-known Picto- 
rial Book Publisher in the city of New York. The Visitor 
is printed every Saturday, and will be a compendium of lit- 
erature and intelligence, embracing stories, adventures, es- 
Says, anecdotes, miscellany, and news, together with agri- 
cultural and scientific departments, and a summary embra- 
cing the principal events enacting throughout the world. 
Onr tales and stories are the best the wide field of literature 
can afford, consisting of selections from the principal Eng- 
lish and American periodicals, and contributions from Amer- 
ican authors of celebrity. Our miscellany is culled from the 
choicest productions of the masters of English literature, 
and affurds a varied and highly entertaining collection of 
elegent extracts and choice fragments, ( 
Every number of our j\urnal will contzin two or more 


ELEGANT PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


executed in the highest style of the art, and always accom- 
panied with descriptive and explanatory letter-press These 
illustrations make the most valuable and interesting feature 
of the paper, generally consisting of subjects of passing and 
immediate interest or usefulness. 

In order to present these views in as finely executed man- 
ner as possible, every number is printed on paper of the 
finest and most beautiful quality, substantial and firm, so 
as to bear hand'ing, and which will preserve the illustra- 
tions in their orig:mal beauty. No expense will be spared 
to make the Visitor the most valuable of ail our weekly 
journals, 7 

Terms — two dollars per annum. invariably in advance 
Clubs supplied at the following rates: three copies, $5; six 
copies, $10; ten copies, $15; fourteen copies, $20. 

Clubs.— Additions will always be made to a clnb at the 
same rate at which the original club was furnished, aud the 
paper will be mailed to any direction that may be desired. 
it is not necessary, in getting up aclub, that all who com- 
pose it shouid be at the same post town. Specimen numbers 
furnished gratis. 

All letters must be post paid. 

Money that is current at the place where the subscription 
is made will be taken in paymert for the paper 

Be sure, in ordering the paper, to give the name of the 
post office, county, and State, where it is to be sent. 

We are desirous of procuring agents in every town, vil- 
lag, and city, in the Union. All persons dieposed to assist 
us in this way can learn full particulars, and our terms, 
which are most liberal, by addressing, post paid, a line to 
the proprietor. Active and intelligent men out of employ- 
ment, as well as postmasters and others, would do well to 
give their attention to our journal. 

ROBERT SEARS, Publisher and 
Proprietor, 181 William street, New York. 


To Publishers of Newspapers throughout the United 
States. 


Newspapers copying this advertisement entire, well dis- 
played, as above, without any alteration or abridgement, (in- 
cluding this notice,) and giving it two insertions, shall re- 
ceive the Visitor for one year, or a copy of any one of our 
$2.50 or $3 works, (subject to their order,) by sending direct 
to the publisher. 

No letter will be taken from the office unleas post paid. 

June 12—2t 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


—™ OF No. 370.— Price, twelveand a half 
cents. 


1. Case of the Rev. William Walford —North British Re- 





view. 

2. Letter of Lady Mary Wortley Montague.—Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 
; ha Admissibility of Insane Witnesses.— Morning Chron- 
icle. 

4. My Novel; Book V.—Blackwood's Magazine. 

5. Cloister Life of Charles V, (concluded )—Faser’s Mug- 
azine. 

6. Hartley Coleridge.—Spectator. 

7. The One Primseval Language —/d. 

8. The Exhibition in Landon — Times and Examiner. 

9. Lord Denman on the Evidence of Parties. — Law Re- 
view, &c. 

10. Horace Walpole and Mason the Poet; New Letters.-— 
Eraminer. 

11. Americans in England.— Times. 

12. The British Minister’s Maryland Speech — Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

13. Lady Stuart Wortley in the United States.—Spec- 
tator. 

POETRY. 


A Thought of Joy. To My Godchild, Alice. To Jenny 
Lind. Fetching Water from the Well. 


SHORT ARTICLES. 


Railway Alexandria to Suez. Cluster of lelands. New 
Kind of Paper. Germany. Van Dieman’s Land. Aden. 
Death of Dr. Morton. A Hymn for All Nations, by M. F. 
Tupper. Neander’s Julian and his Generation. Indirect 
Uses of the Great Exhibition. 





WasHinoton , December 27 ,1848. 
Ofallthe Periodical] Journals devoted to literatureand 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the mostuseful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immenre extent and- 
comprehension,ineludes a portraitureof the human mindin 
the utmostexpansionof the presentage. 
J.Q. ADAMS. 
Published weekly ,at six dollar a year, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets Boston. 


tm For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 
Four-and-a-halfstreet and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing 
ton. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON, AND BALTI- 
MORE RAILROAD, 
WINTER SCHEDULE. 
Three Fast Lines to Philadelphia, Daily, (except 
Sundays) 
FARE IN EACH, THREE DOLLARS, 


N and after Monday 24 December, the mail and passen- 
O ger trains to Philadelphia will be run as follows, viz: 

Morning Mail Train, stopring at way stations, will leave 
the Company’s New Depot, Preaident street, at 9 o’clock, 
daily, (except Sundays,) throngh in five and a half hours. 
To this train a second class cur will be attached, the fare in 
which will be two dollars, and the ticket for which mu t be 
procured in the office before starting, as none can be sold in 
the car. 

Expres+ Train, stopping only at Havre de Grace and 
Wilmington, throngh in four and a half hours, will leave 
the Depot, President street, daily, (except Sundays,) at 11 
o’clock, A.M., reaching Philadelphia in time to connect with 
the evening line for New York. Passengers leaving Wash- 
ington in the 9 o’clock, A. M., train willthus be enabled to 
reach New York by 9 in the evening. 

Night Mail Train, stopping at all the regular stations on 
the road, will leave the President street Depot every night 
at 9 o’clock—being the only line on Sundays 

Returning, the trains will leave Philadelphia, respective- 
ly, at half past 8 A. M., 9 P. M., and half past 10 P. M., ar- 
riving in Baltimore about 2 P. M., half past 7 P. M., and 5 


. NOTICE.—Tickets for the above lines must be procured 
at the office. Baggage by the above lines is at its owner’s 
risk, and passengers are expressly prohibited taking any- 
thing as baggage but wearing apparel. Fifty po nds allow- 
ed each passenger. A. CRAWFORD, 
Baltimore November 29, 1850—Jan. 9. Agent. 


REGULAR LINE, 
New York, Alerandria, Washington and Georgetown 
Packets. 








CHR. FAIRFAX, C. Penfield, master. 


EMPIRE, Rufas Knapp, “ 
STATESMAN, 3 D.Cathell, “ 
WASHINGTON, J. Kendrick “ 
SENATOR, W. Kirby, " 
HAMILTON, A. Dayton, ue 
ARL:NGTON. H. Lewis “ 


One of these vessels will sail from New York on Saturday 
of eaoh week, (or oftener,) during the business season , and 
returning leave Georget: wn and peepee ps2 - 

For freight or passage apply to the mascers 0 y 

. STURGES, CLEARMAN, & CO., 
110 Wa!'l street, New York. 
S. SHINN & SON, Alexandria. 


Jan. 9. F. & A. H. DODGE, Georgetown. 





A NEW ROUTE TO PITTSBURG, 


Via the Baltimore and Sysquchanna and Pennsylvania 
Railroads. 


THROUGH TO PITTSBURG IN THIRTY-THREE HOURS. 


A_N express train of cars will leave Calvert station daily 
A with the United States Mail from Washington and 
Baltimore at half past 8 o’clock, A. M., qonnecting with the 
fast line on the Pennsylyania Railroad at Middletown, at I, 
P.M, arriving at Harrisburg at half past 1, P. M., to din- 


“Th 2, P. M., ar- 
e train leaves Harrisburg for the West at 2, F. M., 
riving at Hollidaysburg at 8, P. M. Atthis — — 
gers have the option of taking either the cars to Johys . R, 
thence by packet boats, or stages direct fram Hohlidaysburg 
to Pittsburg. 

Tickets wil be sold to the following points by rsa 
wit: York, Wrightsville, Columbia, Marietta, M pe iotowe, 
Horespars Newport, ng eT peer rend eit ee we 

ton, Hollidays ‘ 

This ye nd ses connasie with the Cumberland Yalley 
Railroad, which passes through —— Shippensbarg, 
y ther points on the road. 

. pabesve ond ee. passengers from Washington 
for any of the above points, the bagenge master of the com- 
pany will be at the depat of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
yoad Company on the arrigal of the morning cars at 8 0’clock 
A. M,, ta receive the baggage, which will be carried free of 


3 ion. 
charge tu Calvert we ERT STEWART, Ticket Agent. 


GENERAL BANKING AND EACHANGE BUSI- - 
NESS. 





OPARTNERSHIP.—The undersign etfally an- | 
blic that the a4 er Leet into pe ed 
C ng oa prada ‘ofa General iathonge and Bank- 


the tranaa tion 
ing bexinges 18 the tidy of Washington, under the firm of 


SELDEN, WITHERS, & CQ, 


All business intrasted to them will be attended to with 
promptness and fidelity. 





N, late Treasurer W. States. 
Ks IRABS, of Mlesamirin Virginige 
. W. LATHAM, of the City of Was) : 
fon 6 P. BAYNE, of Baltimore, Macy 
a 





A. M, GANGEWER, 
Attorney and Agent, Washington City, D. C., 


TTENDS to claims for Pensions, Bounty Land, Extra 
A Pay, and Arrearages of Pay, and the settlement of Ac- 
counts before the several Departments of the Government. 

References. — Hon. 8. P. Chase, Ohio; Hon. D, Wilmot, 
Pennsylvania; Hon. O. Cole Wisconsin ; Hon. Ellis Lewis 
Lancwster, Pennsylvania; Gen. Edward Armo- Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania ; Dr.G. Bailey, Editor National Era; and the 

J ly. 


ting officers g June 5—6m 
THE BEST OF SCHOOL BOOKS, 


JOHN P. JEWETT & C0., 


Nos, 17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston, Mass ° 


ESPECTFUL1.Y invite the attention of Teachers and 

School Commitiees to the following valuable Sehool 

Books, which have received the strongest recommendationg 
from the most distingu'shed teachers in the country : 


The Literary Reader. 
By Miss A. Hall. 
The Manual of Morals. 
By Miss Hall. 
Leavitt’s Common School Readers. 
By Joshua Leavitt 
Bliss’s Analysis of Geography, 
By Sylvester Bliss. 
Bliss’s Series of Outline Maps. 
Eight in number. 
Wells’s School Grammar. 
By William H. Wells. 

Wells’s Elementary Grammar. 
Abridged from the above. 
Robinson’s American Arithmetic and Key. 
By James Robinson. 

Stoddard’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
By John F. Stoddard. 

The National Accountant. 

By Jacob Batchelder. 
Towndrow’s System of Penmanship. 
In Seven Numbers. 

Nutting’s Drawing Cards. 
Initiatory and Progressive Series. In Eight Numbers. 











For sale at the Bookstore of the Publishers, and by the 
principal Booksellers in the country. May 22—4tif 


TO ALL AGRICULTURISTS, HORTICULTUR- 
ISTS, AND FLORISTS, 


HE following valuable Books have just been publiehed 
T by JOHN P. JEWETT § CO., 17 and 19 Cornhill, 


Boston : 
Breck’s Book of Flowers, 


Being a complete guide to the cultivation of a Flower Gar- 
den; by Joseph Breck, Esq. Prise 75 cents. 


Schenck’s Kitchen Gardener’s Text Book. 


A thorough work on the management of the Kitchen Gar- 
den; by Peter A. Schenck. Price 50 cents. 


Al Treatise on Hot-Houses, 


Their Construction, Heating, and Ventilation; by R. B. 
Lenchars, Esq. Price $l. 





Cole’s American Veterinarian, 
Or, Complete Farrier; by 8S. W.Cole, Fsq. Price 50 cents. 
Cole’s American Fruit Book, 
Or, Complete Orchardist ; by S. W. Cole. Price 50 cents. 
48,000 COPIES 


Of Mr. Cole’s two excellent books have already been pub- 
lished. The above valyable books are for sale by the prin- 
cipal Booksellers throughout the country. 


Five Hundred Agents Wanted, 


To sell the above in every State in the Uniqn. Address 
(post paid) the Publishers. May 22—4tif 





LIGHT’S LITERARY AGENCY, 
No.3 Cornhill, Boston, 
ae the special Boston and New England office for the fol- 
lowing valuable newspapers. 

The National Era. Received by Express from Washing- 
ton, and delivered by carriers at $2.75 a year, free of post- 
age’ single numbers, 6 cents. Price by mail, $2. Agents 
and clubs furnished at rates that will save them part of the 
postage. Orders for advertising in this paper solicited. 

The Independent—weekly. Edited by Kev. Leonard Ba- 
con, D. D., and others; Kev. George B. Cheever and Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, stated Contributors. Received by 
Express from New York, and delivered by carriers at $2.50 
a 3 of postage; single numbers, 6 cents. Price by 
mail, $2. 

The Friend of Youth, a superior monthly journal for the 
Young, edited by Mrs. M. t.. Bailey, Washington tice 
delivered free of postage, 62 12 cents a year; by mail, 50 
cents. 

The Oberlin Evangelist—semi-monthly. Price, $1 a year 
(All the Oberlin Books also for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
this Agency.) 

Also, the Boston Publ shing Office for 

The New Englander, a quarterly journal, commanding 
the first order of talent, and taking a liberal view of the Pro- 
gressive movements of the age, religious and secular. It 
holds itself free to treat on every subject that may be pre- 
sumed to be interesting to intelligent Christian men; and 
to such men, in every profession an position, it addresses 
itself. Edited by a Committee, inclading some of the best 
minds of New Haven. Each volume begins in February. 
Price, $3 a year; single numbers, 75 cents. 

ory” Subscriptions and renewals to the above Periodicals, 
and orders for all useful books, solicited by 

May | G. W. LIGHT, 3 Cornhill 


THE WORKS OF REV, LEON’D WOODS, D. D. 
In 5 vols 8v0. Price $10. 


HE third edition of the above valuable work is just pub- 
lished by JOHN P. JEWETT & CO 
17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston 
For sale by the principal Booksellers. May 22—4tif 





FIFTY THOUSAND COPIES IN ONE YEAR. 


The Assembly's Catechism Tested by the 
Bible. 
BY REV. A. R. BAKER. 
In four Parts: Part I, Doctrinal, and Part IE, 
Practical — for Children; Part III, Doctrinal, 
Part IV, Practical—for Adults. 


HE enormous demand for this admirable work of Rev. 

Mr. Baker’s is evidence conc'usive that it meets the 
wants of our Sabbath Schools. Fifcy thousand copies were 
published last year We have received the stronpest rec- 
ommendations from the most distinguished clergymen in 
the country, among whom we may name Kev. Dr. Jenks, 
Rey. Dr Dwight, Rev. Dr. Adams, Rev. Dr Hodge, Rev. 
Dr Alexander, Rev. Dr. Tyler, Rev. Dr. Woods, Kev. Dr. 
Dana, Kev. Dr. Barstow, Rev. Dr. Burgess, and numerous 
others. Published by 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston, 


And for sale by Robert Carter & Brothers and M. W. Dodd, 
New York, and William S. Martin, Philadelphia, 
May 22—4tif 





POWERS & SEATON, 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law, and Solicitors 
in Chancery, Youngstown, Mahoning county, Ohio. 
R. J. POWERS. 
Sept. 26. G. W. SEATON. 


NEW LINE OF REGULAR PACKETS, 


New York, Alexandria, wd a and Georgetown 
‘ackets. 
CHR. PAMPERO, Geo. Penfield, master. 
S VOLANT, Morrice Osborn, “ 
TOWNSEND JONES,S.W Dayton, “ 








MOTT BEDELL, John Bedell, nd 
ANN D.. Benjamin Bedell, “ 
LE ROY, William Powell, “ 


One of the above packets-leaves New York and George 
town weekly. 

Acrents.— MOTT BEDELL and WM. E. JONES, 
No. 104 Wall street, New York; CAZ4NOVE § CO. 
Alexandria, Virginia; PETER BERR Y, —— 
D.C. aM. f 

THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL UNITED 
STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 
ships composing this line are— — 

oar oy TL A NTIC, Captain West 
Tie PACIFIC, Captain Nye. 
The ARCTIC, Captain Luce. 
The BALTIC, Captain Comstock. 
The ADRIATIC, Captain Grafton. 

These ships having been built by contract expressly for 
Government service, every care has been taken in their con- 
struction, as also in their engines, to insure strength and 
speed ; and their accommodations for p gers are une- 
qualled for elegance or comfort. 

Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, $130. Ex- 
clasive use of extra-size state rooms, $325 and $300. From 
Liverpool to New York, £35. 

An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 

No berth can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 








From New York. From Liverpool. 
1850. 1850. 
Saturday October 12] Wednesday Odotober 30 
Saturday October 26 | Wednesday November 20 
Saturday November 16 | Saturday December 7 
Saturday November 30 | Saturday December 21 
Saturday December 14 | | 851. 
Saturday December 28 | Saturday Jonuary 4 
1851. Saterday January 18 
Wednesday’ January 8 | Saturday February 1} 
Wednesday January 22] Saturday February 15 
Wednesday February 5 ; Saturday March i 
Wednesday _Febrnary 19 | Saturday March 15 
Wednesday March 5 | Saturday March 29 


For freight or passage apply to 
_— BWARD K. COLLINS, 


No. 56 Wall street, New York, or to 
BROWN, SHIPLEY, & CO, 

Liverpool. 
The owners of these ships will not be aceountable for gold, 
silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, precious stones, or metals, 
unless bills of lading aro signed therefor, and the value 

thereof expressed therein. teht b 
OXF After the first of April next, the rate of neg 2 y 
pe above steamers from Liverpool will be materiall xy ue 





“THOMAS M, MARSHALL, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, Pittsburgh, — 
sylvania. Om i: 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
HIS I tion is situated in a pleassnt and ‘bealthy 
part Gi tke cvantzy, aboot five miles north of the city of 

Philadelphia. It is under the care of Dr, Joshua H. Wor- 
thington, Superintendent, and William and Mary D. Bird 
sall, Steward and Matron, and is visited weekly by a Com- 
ittee of the M: ers. 
The dasiom cy founded in the year 1813, by members 
of the Society of Friends, with a view of affording to those 
afflicted with insanity the domestic comforts usually found 
in a private family, gombined with kind and efficient moral 
d medical treatment. 
“* = jeation or the admission of — may be made 
personally or by letter addressed to 
Hs PS . : CHARLES ELLIS, Z 
Clerk of the Board of Managers, No. 56 Chestnu 
Philadelphia, or to 
oe, WILLIAM BETTLE, 
Se-retary of the Committee on age p 
Jan. 9 14 South Third street, Philadelphia. 


BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON —— 
Hour Departure Passenger x 
RON vashington at a Ae and 5 P. M. daily, and @° 
A. M, daily, except Sunday, - p yy. daily, and SA. Mi. 
_ Fror, Saltimore at a. M. and 5 FI 4 aly A 
daily, except Sunday. SON 
| Jan. 9. 
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[CONTINUED FROM FIRST PAGE] 


erous, and found in the Whig and Dem- 
peer ‘Hunker parties. These men would be 
glad to have their respective ties take anti- 
slavery ground, but they will adhere to their par- 
ties, however pro-slavery they may be. With 
them, the success of their parties is the first ob- 
ject, measures being of secondary importance. 
Each division of this party goes for available can- 
didates, and their success depends on running 
men whose political opinions are unknown, or 80 
expressed as to read two ways, sothat pro-slavery 
and anti-slavery voters can find apologies for 
uniting on them. 


4. The fourth is a body of men who would 
adopt the old Liberty platform, holding itself aloof 
from all the questions that agitate the old politi- 
cal parties. Judging others by themselves, and 
— willing to sacrifice everything but justice 
and liberty, they suppose the nation can be so re- 
formed as to secure a righteous administration. 

5. The fifth is a party made up of old Liberty 
men and Whig Free-Soilers, who cannot act with 
the Hunker Whig party. any of these cling 
to their Whig predilections, while they would be 
glad to form a separate party, making justice and 
liberty paramount questions, but rejecting every- 
thing that savors of Democracy, and especially 
the name. 


6. The sixth is a class of men composed of old 
Liberty men and Democratic Free-Soilers, who 
atand in the same relation to the Hunker Democ- 
racy and Whig party as the fifth class named 
above do to Hunker Whiggery and Democracy, 
with prejudices and predilections equally strong 
in the opposite direction. 

These six divisions comprise all the elements 
of anti-slavery sentiment, out of which a national 
party is to be formed that shall sustain the doc- 
trine called Free Soil. Can such a party be con- 
structed from such materials ? 


The first and second parties named above can- 
not be included in any plan of union. They 
have each taken their ground, adhered to it, and 
will adhere. They will concede nothing, will 
add nothing, but oppose all others. 

The politicians of the third class will afford 
but little support to any movement out of the 
Hunker parties, unless one of the parties should 
make such an odious nomination as to lose all 
hope of their success as Hunkers. Instinct might, 
then, induce many to join another party, pro- 
vided there should be a reasonable prospect of 
success for such other party, for they fear above 
all things being in the minority. Still many 
voters who have hitherto been deceived will dis- 
cover the fraud, and honestly change their position. 
There are, indeed, many thousand honest men in 
both parties who will ultimately leave their par- 
ty positions, and join with a party that will make 
liberty and the higher law prominent articles in 
their creed. 

The fourth party cares nothing for the old 
party questions, and would cordially support any 
nominees that could be depended on to carry out 
Free Soil measures; but they have often been 
deceived and betrayed, and are now extremely 
cautious. They know that no man refusing ex- 
plicit avowals of opinion can be trusted—that no 
man can support liberty, while adhering to either 
of the Hunker parties» Their organisms pre- 
clude all hope of their reformation. On the cur- 
rency, tariff, land, and improvement questions, 
they may be divided, but would hold all such 
questions in abeyance until human liberty is pro- 
vided for as far as Government can act under our 
Constitution. This party has been driven to 
separate action. They did not choose their po- 
sition, but, finding no politicsl party that would 
tolerate free discussion, were compelled to act in- 
dependently, if at all. The subject of slavery, 
with the right of petition and free discussion by 
speech and press, have been forced by the old 
Liberty men into such prominence that the old 
parties have given way,and submitted to very 
great latitude in speaking, printing, petitioning, 
and discussing, on the slavery and other topics 
of reform, until many suppose that the mis- 
sion of the old Liberty party has been accom- 
plished, that the necessity out of which that 
party grew has ceased, and that the advocates of 
freedom can do more good now on a wider plat- 
form than by retaining the single question of lib- 
erty, and excluding all others, 

It may as well be said here that this old Liber- 
ty party contains the enthusiasm that will be in- 
dispensable to the success of any State or Nation- 
al organization, nor need any number of Free 
Soil Whigs, or Democrats, or both, hope to suc- 
ceed without the fervor and self-sacrificing labors 
of this party. 

We come now to the fifth and sixth divisions 
as above classed ; and here, if anywhere, we must 
find the elements, so far as numbers can go, to 
make up a party strong enough to offer an effect- 
ual counterbalance to the Webster and slave 
power. It is alike useless to hope for efficient 
action by the Seward wing of Whiggery or the 
Hamlin wing of Democracy. The hitherto Free 
Soil Whig and Free Soil Democrat must find 
some common ground on which to codperate in 
reference to the questions that have nominally 
divided the old parties. It is conceded that 
neither branch of Free-Soilers can, like the old 
Liberty party, leave all but the one topic of liber- 
ty out of the question. 

If we seriously intend to make head against the 
slave power, the questions of currency, tariff, 
land, interna) improvements, election of all pub- 
lic officers, &c., must be met, and so shaped that 
the two classes of Free-Soilers can for the sake 
of human liberty coéperate, and secure the hear- 
ty coéperation of the old Liberty party. 

We must begin by conquering our prejudices. 
If Mr. Webster could conquer principle, we 
ought to conquer mere prejudice; and by a can- 
did scrutiny we shall find tha: much of the jeal- 
ousy and bitterness between the mass of Whigs 
and Democrats results from prejudice, which has 
been kept alive by the adroit management of pol- 
iticians and jobbers, who live upon the people, 
and would lose their support and their standing, 
if men were selected on sound principle instead 
of blind party nominations. 

The question on the currency is no ‘longer a 
party one. Neither party advocate a national 
bank, and neither Whigs nor Democrats, as a par- 
ty, oppose State banks. The only question is, 
how State banks shall be organized so as best to 
subserve the public interest? This question is 
already in dispute between the old parties and 
different members of each party. It ought not to 
be made a party test. Indeed, if the vote of the 
people of Ohio could be taken, a large majority 
of the whole number would vote to tax banks in 
the same way that other capital is taxed, and this 
has been the great bank question in Ohio for 
many years. The matter of individual liability 
is of less importance either way under a judicious 
system of banking, while probably a large ma- 

jority would advocate free banking under proper 
regulations, if banks are to exist—for public senti- 
ment revolts at monopolies, and especially moneyed 
monopolies. 

Then as to the tariff, the doctrine of a protec- 
tive tariff is now obsolete; that question is set- 
tled, and those who teach that it remains open, 
are either grossly imposed upon, or they seek to 
impose upon others; popular sentiment has de- 
cided against a tariff for protection. Whether a 
revenue tariff, or direct tax, shall be resorted to, 
may be considered an open question, though no 
party, a8 a party, demands a direct tax, while 
many individuls favor it. 

The Pablic Land question has but one side 
with Free-Soilers ; they, with a large majority of 
the old parties, agree that the public lands shall 
be withdrawn from market, and secured to actual 
settlers, in proper farming tracts. Politicians 
well know this, and hence the prodigality with 
which Congress has squandered the public patri- 
mony, 80 as to allow a wide range of speculation 
before the popular will compels a cessation of 
this wasteful distribution of the properi; of the 
People. ; 

In reference to Internal Improvements, neither 
of the old parties agree ; a majority of both favor 
national objects, while advocates of local works 
usually unite, and by log-rolling load down im- 
provement bills, until the consistent friends of 
the cause are compelled to oppose the whole. If 
neparate bills were presented for each measure 
the questions could be met on their merits and 
national works would be carried on by portions 
of all aie . 

The reduction of Executive patronage. a 
election of all officers by the People, ss hadlonten 
to attract popular interest, and here Free-Soilers 
all agree. On Free-Soil questions we should all 
agtee ; that is, Congress must repeal ull laws that 
have been passed in aid of Slavery, and allow no 
national cognizance of such an odious system ; 
there must be no more slave States, and no slave 
territory. 

There are various other details, about which 
Free-Soilers of the fourth, fifth, and sixth ¢ 
as above, could not differ materially ; for, after 
all. if each man could be allowed to define his 
own meri it would be found that the mass of 
the People in all parties are, in truth, really 
Democratic, not of the Hunker school, but of thé 
school that looks to the protection and elevation 
of the individual man. 

We all go against class legislation ; and in the 
many controversies to which I have listened be- 
tween Whig and Democratic farmers, mechanics, 
and laborers, they can find but little to differ 
about, if each is allowed to state his own vi 
while each charges upon his opponent doctrines 
which are repudiated by such opponent. 

Let it be understood, that while we must be 
liberal in matters of mere property, we must ad- 
here firmly to so much of the Free-Soil platform 
as relates to personal liberty. Further: we that 


are Democrats must not attempt to unite these. 


view of 


Whigs must keep the same thing in mind in ref- 
erence to the Whig party. 

Now, as patriots and as Christiens, whether 
known as Liberty men, Democrats, or Whigs, we 
can, we ought, and if our country is saved, we 
must come together, and agree upon some common 

rinciple of action that shall combine, first, those 
Lepertent principles in which nearly all are 
agreed ; second, accommodate matters of less im- 
portance, so that all may enter heartily into the 
work of nerating our country. 

To do this, we must feel and act with honor- 
able confidence in each other. We have differed, 
may we not say, honestly differed? Let each al- 
low to others as much honesty as he claims for 
himself, and, if possible, as much wisdom too. 

To accomplish this union, no class will sacrifice 
more than old Liberty men; yet having seen ser- 
vice in that party, and confiding in their single- 
heartedness and devotion to our great principle, 
no men would rejoice more, or make greater ex- 
ertions to insure success to a party formed for so 
noble a purpose. 

Let an old man, who seeks nothing for himself, 
appeal to friends of freedom, of whatever name, 
to unite, and to unite now. Neither the aristoc- 
racy of England, nor the despots of France, bear 
rule by their own power—ihey triumph through 
the divisions and jealousies of the friends of free- 
dom. It is so in America; there are enough true 
friends of justice and liberty to vote this Hunker 
Administration, and all that would copy after it, 
into utter disgrace, and hang up their memories 
as warnings to all that hereafter might be tempt- 
ed to treason. 

Free-Soilers of America! Shall jealousies and 
divisions among you be used by Webster, Doug- 
las, Cass, and Fillmore, to destroy liberty, and 
wield a nation’s power to perpetuate and extend 
slavery? Will you aid these men to sustain a 
system of class legislation that oppresses the la- 
borer, and gives power to an already overgrown 
aristocracy ? 

Farmers, mechanics, laborers, professional men, 
literary men, Christians, you can have no interest 
in upholding either of the Hunker parties. You 
are, many of you, disgusted with the corruptions 
of the present Administration, as well as with its 
Hunker opponents. The parties to which we 
have belonged do not please us, the party to be 
formed may not exactly suit us, but in its leading 
principles we shall agree. 

Come, then, let us admit that none of us have 
been all wisdom, that our opponents have not 
been all error; let us sacrifice party pride, and, 
with a single eye to the liberty, prosperity, and 
union of our nation, and of all the stars that may 
be hereafter added, let us join in one mighty 
struggle, invoking Almighty God for wisdom to 
direct and energy to achieve a work that shall 
realize the great idea of a free and happy peo- 
ple. All may not be accomplished as soon as we 
desire ; but let us lay the foundation, and do what 
we can, and God will speed on the glorious work 
of reformation, so that many will say, “ Eye had 
not seen, neither had it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive, of the glories reserved for our 
Heaven-favored land. 

I close as I began, Let us go to work! L. 


ae 
FARMERS AND MECHANICS: 


More than seven-eighths of the citizens of civ- 
ilized nations are farmers and mechanics. It is 
hence a self-evident truth, that institutions ex- 
pressly designed to fit children for their future 
vocations should have special regard to farming 
and mechanism. The elementary principles of 
these two great pursuits are beautifully simple, 
and preéminently fitted both for the instruction 
and entertainment of young minds, greatly aided 
by the employment of young hands in illustrating 
these principles. 

Such being the plain facts touching this great 
subject, we invite the attention of our readers to 
Mecnuanism, Nos. 1 and 2, by Josiah Holbrook, 
given below. This series is designed as a coun- 
terpart to AcricuLTuRAL Geotoey, already wide- 
ly circulated through this country, and to some 
extent, we understand, in other countries. As a 
ready and general mode of bringing this subject 
to the attention of the young, we suggest to teach- 
ers the propriety of using the numbers of this 
series as they shall appear for reading lessons in 
schools, aiding especially the “ Hand Exercises’) 
of their pupils in drawing upon slates and paper, 
and forming of pasteboard the various figures 
which may be described. Juvenile products thus 
prepared will be peculiarly appropriate for “ Ag- 
ricultural Fairs,” especially as they are particu- 
larly designated by one or more societies in the 


awarding of premiums at their next exhibitions- 
* 





MECHANISM. — NO. 1. 


BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 








Simplicity and vastness mark the works of God. 
These are especially the strong features in the 
mechanism of the Universe. ‘Ihe term mechan- 
ism, in the largest and minutest sense of the word, 
presents a vast idea—a subject inexhaustibly rich, 
inexpressibly beautiful, and illimitably useful. 
A telescopic and microscopic view of the subject is 
indispensable even to a limited comprehension of 
it. The mechanism of the heavens is so vast as 
to require a telescope even to get a glimpse of it. 
The work of infusoria, or microscopic animals, is 
wholly beyond the power of the naked eye. Inex- 
pressibly minute is vegetable mechanism, in thou- 
sands of forms, and beautiful when viewed by a 
powerful microscope. ithin a square inch of 
surface in certain leaves of plants, a microscope 
has shown a hundred and seventy thousand open- 
ings or mouths for receiving carbonic acid gas 
from the air, to form the substance of the plant— 
an important fact for farmers. 

The animated universe, or living, moving 
things, exhibit mechanism inexpressibly varied, 
rich, and beautiful, both in their forms and mo- 
tions. A fish never moves a fin, a bird a wing, 
a centipede a foot, a quadruped a limb, or a hu- 
man being a finger, without an exhibition of some 
principle or form of mechanism. The infinitely 
varied forms of natural objects, embracing animal, 
vegetable, and mineral creation, are far beyond 
the comprehension of any human being within the 
period of the longest natural life. Abbe Hauy, 
of France, spent his whole life on the subject of 
crystallography—the forms and relations of min- 
eral substances. The most finished human archi- 
tect, either in ancient or modern times, though 
producing works to be admired through ages, is a 
mere point, well-nigh a dark speck, when compar- 
ed with the great Architect of the Universe. When 
compared with the vastness, the richness, the 
beauty, the sublimity, the glory of the architec- 
ture of the heavens and of the earth—the orbits of 
the planets and the structure of leaves, and 
microscopic work of insects—human architecture 
is poor indeed. 

While mechanism, in the broadest sense of the 
word, has a stretch too far and a division too mi- 
nute forany human power, during any human life, 
to comprehend, the elements of the whole are en- 
tirely within the reach of the child of five, or even 
of three, years old. The most important element 
is the most simple object of human observation— 
a simple three-sided figure, or equilateral triangle. 
Such a figure every pupil in any school of five or 
five hundred scholars may form, at least approxi- 
mate, any moment when the opportunity should be 
afforded by their teacher, simply by placing be- 
fore them slates and pencils, with permission to 
use them. Several of these figures combined ex- 
hibit- the snow-flake. Combined in a different 
form, they show the crystal of the diamond, of 
gold, of iron, of lead, and of nearly a hundred 
forms of mineral crystals. 

The next most simple figure, the square, is the 
next most rich and varied in its combinations. 
For human mechanism, it is even more important 
than the triangle, and scarcely less within the 
skill of a child. 

By a short series of short articles on the sub- 
ject of mechanism, an attempt will be made to 
show the importance to every human being of a 
familiar acquaintance with its elements, and its 
entire fitness for practical exercises in the prima- 
ry instraction. of every pupil the moment he 
enters a school. 





No, 2. 

The most simple object which can be brought 
to view probably is the equilateral triangle—a 
figure with three equal sides and angles. It is as 
curious as it is simple, and because it is- simple. 
It is perhaps the most important element of 
material forms, and the most powerful instrument 
for measuring the heavensandthe earth. Itisthe 
element of snow flakes, in their greatly multi- 
plied forms; of the crystal of the diamond, and of 
very numerous mineral substances ; of the honey- 
comb, and of insect architecture greatly extend- 
ed ; of the structure of numerous leaves of plants, 
of vegetable fibre, and of the mechanism of veg- 
etables under different modifications ; of mountain 
architecture, as sometimes exhibited ; and of nat- 
ural mechanism, as produced by the hand of the 
Creator, in forms too numerous to be described, 
and too beautiful to be conceived. The work of 

human skill, in greatly multiplied forms, has also 

} this same most dimple figure for its element. The 
ving of streets, the structure of floors, the form- 
tees, the work of the engraver, the 
engineer, the architect, and of artisans and artists, 
in their roughest and finest mechanism, can, not 
} nar ently, be traced to the equilateral trian- 











as the start; point. 
ssme figure, modified by divisions and 
is wholly indispensable as an in- 


pen ola 


strument for surveying land, navigating the ocean, 
determining the forms, magnitudes, distances, 
motions, and numerous phenomena of the heaven- 
ly bodies. 

In making and applying this fruitfal element 
of material forms and powerful instrument, both 
of human and divine purposes, are brought into 
use the slate and pencil, pen, ink, and paper, 
scale and dividers, the brush and paints, scissors, 
knife, saw, plane, chisel, and various other tools. 
By these tools, applied to their appropriate ma- 
terials, this one most simple of all figures may be 
so combined, modified, and extended, as to present 
forms of beauty, taste, and practical utility, which 
cannot possibly fail to secure the ecmiration of 
the most obdurate dullness, or to show its varied 
and important uses to every farmer, mechanic, 
and housekeeper—indeed, to every being having 
hands, eyes, and mind. 

Expertments.—Opportunities offered to boys 
and girls to prepare illustrations of mechanism in 
its first elements never fail to afford them the 
most delightful of all amusements, especially as 
they thus produce fruits securing the admiration 
of their friends. Such specimens of juvenile skill, 
sent, a short time since, from Washington to 
“ Scholars’ Fair,” in New York, were objects of 
general admiration by the crowd of visiters view- 
ing them, and noticed in strong terms of commend- 
ation by several editors present on the occasion, 
in the public journals under their direction. Me- 
chanical drawing is now a regular exercise in the 
New York public schools, as it should bein every 
school and every family in all countries. 


———--—- 


DANIEL WEBSTER IN 1848. 


September 1st, 1848, Daniel Webster made a 
long speech to a Whig meeting in Marshfield, 
Massachusetts, which was reported in the Boston 
Journal the next day. A few extracts will inter- 
est our readers : 

CONCURRENCE OF OPINION WITH FREE- 

SOILERS. 


Now, gentlemen, there are three candidates pre- 
sented for the choice of the American people. 
Gen: Taylor, the candidate of the Whig party, 
standing upon the nomina..on of the Whig Con- 
vention held at Philadelphia—Gen. Cass, the caa- 
didate of the opposing and now dominant party— 
and third, Mr. Van Buren, standing upon the 
nomination of the late Convention at Buffalo, 
whose object, or whose main object, as it appears 
to me, is centered in one only of these considera- 
tions [ have mentioned—the prevention, namely, of 
any further increase of slavery or of the increase of 
slave power. An object, gentlemen, in which I need 
hardly say, you and I entirely concur. 

STANDS ON THE BUFFALO PLATFORM—IS A 

GOOD “FREE SOIL MAN.” 

I have read, gentlemen, the Buffalo platform, 
and although there are some rotten parts about 
it, I can stand on it pretty well. It is not wholly. 
new nor original. What there is valuable about 
it is not new, and what is aew is not valuable. If, 
my friends, the term “ Free Soil” party, or “ Free 
Soil” men, is meant to designate one who has 
been fixed, unalterable, to-day, yesterday, and for 
some time past, in opposition to slavery exten- 
sion, then I may claim to be, and may hold myself 
as good a Free Soil man as any member of that 
Buffalo Convention. I pray to know where is 
their soil freer than that on which I have stood? 
I pray to know what words they can use, or can 
dictate to me, freer than those which have dwelt 
on my lips? I pray to know with what feelings 
they can inspire my breast, more resolute and 
fixed in resistance to slavery extension or en- 
croachment, than have inhabited my bosom since 
the first time I opened my mouth in public life? 
SITTING DOWN SNUGLY WITH VAN BUREN, WHO, 

HE HOPES, HAS COME UP TO THE BUFFALO 

DOCTRINES. 

And if he and I should now find ourselves to- 
gether under the “ Free Soil” flag, I am sure 
that, with his accustomed good nature, he would 
laugh. If nobody were with us, we would both 
laugh at thestrange jumbles of political life which 
had brought him and me to sit down snugly, cosi- 
ly, and comfortably, on the same platform. 

. * + * * * 

But, gentlemen, as to this subject of resistance 
to the slave power. I would by no means do any 
injustice to Mr. Van Buren, and if he has come 
up to the opinions laid down in the Buffalo plat- 
form, I am glad of it. A 
HE SATIRIZES THE NORTH FOR ITS SERVILITY. 

And now they—the gentlemen at Buffalo—talk 
about the dictation of the slave power. They talk 
of it—I don’t. They talk of the triumph of the 
South over the North. There is not one word of 
truth in it. I say upon my conscience, that evil 
as the influence of the slave institution is, the 
North has borne her full share and part in that 
evil. Northern votes have been given for every 
instance of projected slave increase. And, gentle- 
men, we talk of the North—but there has been 
no North, at least not for years past. I think the 
North star has at last been discovered, but up to 
the close of the late session of Congress there has 
been no North. 

We have read in Pope— 

‘“ Ask where’s the North—at York ’t is on the Tweed, 

In Scotland at the Orcades, and there, 

At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where.” 

And if it is meant to inquire—“ Where is the 
North?”—if by the North is indicated a firm, 
solid, substantial resistance to the extension of 
Slavery—if any such place ever existed, it was— 
the Lord knows where. I do not. 

HE DENOUNCES DOUGH.FACES. 

Gentlemen, when several Northern members of 
Congress, in 1818, voted in favor of the so-called 
Missouri compromise, against the known will of 
their constituents, they were called “ dough- 
faces.” For my part, fellow citizens, I am afraid 
that the generation of dough-faces will be as per- 
petual as the generation of men. 

In 1844, as we all know, Mr. Van Buren was 9 
candidate for the Presidency. But he lost his 
nomination at Baltimore, and, as we now learn 
from a letter from General Jackson to Mr. Butler, 
Mr. Van Buren’s claims were superseded solely 
because, after all, the South thought that the 
great question of annexation might be more safely 
trusted to Southern than to Northern hands. 
Now, we all know that the *Northern portion of 
the Democratic party was favorable to the elec- 
tion of Mr. Van Buren. Every man of that party 
at the North go felt. But the moment when it 
was found that Mr. Polk was the favorite of the 
South, and upon this very ground, at that very 
moment, these friends of Mr. Van Buren all caved 
in. Nota man of them stood his ground. And 
Mr. Van Buren himself wrote a letter, very com- 
p imentary to Polk and Dallas, and finding no 
fault whatever with their nomination. Now, if 
those Northern mea who voted for the Missouri 
compromise are to be called dough-faces, by what 
epithet shall we describe these men, here in New 
England, who are now so ready to forsake and 
abandon the men they once so warmly support- 
ed—for, apparently, the sole, simple sake of the 
annexation of Texas and other new territory— 
who went for them through thick and thin till 
the work was accomplished, and then,and now 
desert them for others. For my part, I think 
that “ dough-faces” is not a sufficiently reproach- 
ful epithet. ‘They are all dough. Dough-heads— 
dough-hearts—dough-souls. They are earth that 
the coarsest potter may mould to vessels and 
shapes of honor or dishonor—most readily to those 
of dishonor. 

Bat now, what do we see? Repentance has 
gone far. There are amongst these very gentle- 
men many who espouse the interest and cause of 
the “ Free Soil” party. And I hope their repent- 
ance.is as sincere as it pretends and appears to 
be—that it is not mere pretence for the purpose 
of obtaining power and official influence—but 
through all these pretences I think I still see the 
dongh sticking upon some of their cheeks. 

HE ADVOCATES WHIG CANDIDATES ON THE 
GROUND THAT THEY ARE ANTI-SLAVERY. 
But now it is proposed to establish a new party, 

on the basis of the Buffalo platform, and to carry 
this issue into the State elections, as well as into 
the National elections. There is to be a nomina- 
tion of a candidate for Governor, against Mr. 
Briggs, or whoever may be nominated by the 
Whigs ; and there is to be a nomination of a can- 
didate for Lieutenant Governor, against Mr. 
Reed, or whoever may be nominited by the 
Whigs; and there are to be nominations against 
the present members of Congress. ' Now, what is 
the utility of that? Wehave ten members in the 
Congress of the United States. I know not ten 
men of any party who are more zealous, and firm, 
and inflexible, in their opposition against slavery 
in any form. And if the Whig candidates should 
be defeated, what would be the result? 

Sappose that a considerable number of Whigs 
secede from the Whig candidates, and go to can- 
didates of this new party—what will be the re- 
sult? Do not we know what has been the case in 
this country? Do not we know that this district 
has been unrepresented from month to month, and 
from year to year, because there has been an op- 
position to as good an anti-slavery man as breathes 
the air of this district? On this occasion, and 
inthis presence, I may allude to our present Rep- 
resentative, Mr. Hale. Do we want a man to give 
a better vote in Congress than Mr. Hale gives? 
Why, I undertake to say that there is not one of 
the Liberty party, nor will there be one of this 
new party, who will have che least objection to 
Mr. Hale, except that he was not nominated by 
themselves. Ten to one, if the Whigs had not 
nominated him, they would have nominated him 
themselves. 

Now, gentlemen, I remember it to have occur. 
red, that on many very important questions in 
Congress, the vote was lost for want of two or 
three members which Massachusetts might have 
sent, but which, in consequence of the division 
of she did not send, Many questions 





went wrong that would have gone right, if this 
district, only, had been represented. now | 
foresee that if in this district any considerable 
number of Whigs think it their duty to join in 
the support of Mr. Van Buren, and in the sup- 
port of gentlemen whom that party may nominate 
for Congress—I foresee the same thing will take 
place, and we shall be without a Representative, 
in all probability, in the first session of the next 
Congress, when the very battie is to be fought on 
this very slavery question. Iam sure that honest, 
intelligent, and patriotic Whigs, will lay this con- 
sideration to their consciences, and judge of it 
as they think they ought to do. 

E SEEKS iN. 38, ON THE 
MGROUND O& HIS OPP SITION TO THE’ WILMOT 

PROVISO, AND HIS SUPPURT OF THE COMPRC.- 

MISE LINE. 

- And now I venture to say, gentlemen, two 
things: the first well known to you, that General 
Cass is in favor of what is called the Compromise 
Line ; and that the Wilmot Proviso, or the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, which excludes slavery from ter- 
ritories, ought not to be applied ‘o territories ly- 
ing south of 36 degrees 30 minutes. He an- 
nounced this before he was nominated, and if he 
had not announced it, he would have been 36 de- 
grees 30 minutes further off from being nomi- 
nated. In the next place, he will do all he can 
to establish that compromise line; and lastly, 
which i3 a matter of opinion, in my conscientious 
belief, he will establish it. 

Give him the power and the patronage of the 
Government, let him exercise it over certain por- 
tions of the country whose Representatives voted 
on this ocsasion to leave that question for future 
consideration, to settle it that Oregon shall be 
free, and leave New Mexico and California to be 
decided hereafter ; let him have the power of this 
Government, with his attachments, with his in- 
ducements ; | verily believe, unless there is a re- 
newed strength, an augmented strength of Whig 
votes in Congreas, he will accomplish his purpose. 
He will surely have the Senate, and with the 
patronage of the Government, with every interest 
which he can bring to bear, coéperating with 
every interest which the South can bring to bear, 
he will accomplish the compromise line. We cry 
safety before we are out of the woods, if we feel 
that there is no danger abou: these new territo- 
ries. 

Mr. Webster, some years ago, asked, ‘“‘ Where 
shall I go?” From the way in which he has 
since “boxed the compass,” he seems to have 
found no satisfactory answer to the question. 


———— 


CLERICAL TITLES. 
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The trustees of Franklin College at their last 
meeting'conferred the title of D. D. on two seceder 
preachers, Messrs. Hanna and Guthrie. With 
the former [ am personally acquainted. He isa 
gentleman possessing ministerial talents, and 
withal a sound Calvinist. The latter I have 
never seen. For their own credit, for the credit 
of the church in general, and their denomination 
in particular, it is hoped their friends (if need be) 
will dissuade them from giving any countenance 
to the appointment whatever, and that they will, 
as some very respectable clergymen have done, 
use some public print to show that they are op- 
posed to be known by honorary titles, especially 
those by which God has made himself known. The 
appearance of evil should carefully be avoided by 
the officers of the church. “ But be not ye called 
Rabbi, for one is your master, even Christ, and 
all ye are brethren ; and call no man your father 
upon the earth, for one is your father who is in 
Heaven.”—(Mat. xxiii, 8—12) That is, be not 
like the Pope and his clergy, who refuse to be 
called father but in the sense God is, and feel 
degraded when called father in the lawful endear- 
ing sense in which others are. ‘“ Neither be ye 
called masters, for one is master, even Christ. 
But he that is greatest among you shall be your 
servant, and whosoever shall exalt himself shall be 
abased.” The custom of making distinctions be- 
tween ministers in good standing has a tendency 
not only to foster pride, but to change the charac- 
ter of their admirers who permit themselves to be 
known in this way. 

Titles conferred by irresponsible bodies are 
seldom if ever given but from someselfish motive, 
which the conferrers seldom want those to know 
whom they seem to “delight to honor”” No suc- 
cessful contradiction need be feared, to say it is 
hard to find a clergy or layman, of sober Chris- 
tian character, and a well-balanced mind, who has 
no self-interest to promote nor favorite theory to 
shield. But willthey always feel hurt when they 
hear of a clergyman doctored who evidently needs 
no physican—proud enough already. 

What Mr. Cruden, in his valuable concordance, 
says on the word Rabbi, is thought directly in 
point. 

RABBI, 

Rab, Rabbin, Rabban, Rabbam; a name of dig- 
nitiy among the Hehrews, signifying doctor, or 
master. The name of Rad was given to their mas- 
ters and doctors, to the chief of a class, and to the 
principal officers to the court of a prince. For 
example, Nebuzaradan, General of the army of 
King Nebuchadnezzar, is always called Rab Taba- 
chim, the master of the butchers, cooks, or guards, (2 
Kings xxv, 8, 20,) Daniel speaks of Ashpenaz, 
the Rab of the eunuchs, of the house Nebuchadnez- 
zar, (Dan.i, 3,) and the Rad of the Saganim, or 
chief of the governors, or peers, (Dan. ii, 48) 
This prophet himself was preferred to be the chief 
of the interprters of dreams, or the Rab of the 
Chartumim, (Dan. v, 11.) It appears that this 
name came originally from the Chaldees ; for be- 
fore the captivity, when any mention was made of 
Judea, it is not found that it was used, but only 
when any mention was to be made of the officers 
of the King of Babylon. 

Rab, or Rabban, properly signifies master, or one 
that excels in anything. Rabbi, or Rabbani, is my 
master; Rabbin is the pural. Thus, Rad is of 
greater dignity than Rabi ; and Rabbin, or Rabhim, 
is a word of greater dignity than either. 

There were several gradations, before they 
could arrive at the dignity of Rabbin. He that 
was master, or head of the school, was call Cacham, 
or Wise; and he had thename of Bachar, or Elow, 
who aspired to the dictatorship, and for this pur- 
pose frequented the school of the Cacham. When 
he was further advanced, he had the title of Cader 
of the Rad, or the master’s companion. And 
then, when he was further skilled in the knowl- 
edge of the law and the traditions, he was called 
only Rab, or Rablin, and Morena, our master. 

The Cacham Rab, or the master Rabbin, decided 
all sorts of differences, determined what things 
were allowed or forbidden, and judged in all 
cases of religion. He celebrated marriages, and 
declared divorces ; he preached, if he had a talent 
for it, and was head of the academies. He had 
the head seat of the assemblies and in the syna- 
gogues. He reprimanded the disobedient, and 
could even excommunicate them, which procured 
him great respect and authority. In their schools 
they sat upon raised chairs, and their scholars 
were at their feet, hence it is that Paul is said to 
have studied at the feet of Rabbi Gamaliel, 
(Aets xxii, 3.) 

Our Saviour reprehends the Scribes and Phar- 
isees for affecting to have honorable titles given 
them, and to be the lords and the guides of the 
people’s faith ; and exhorts his deciples not am- 
bitiously to affect such titles, or any vain applause, 
or precedency one above another, telling them 
that himself was the only lawgiver and teacher, 
who only can teach powerfully and inwardly, and 
in matters of faith and worship is only to be fol- 
lowed, (Mat. xxiii, 7, 8. A Susscriser. 





For the National Era. 


SUBMISSION TO UNJUST LAWS. 

Mr. Eprtor: The aubject of submission to un- 
just laws seems to me one of peculiar importance. 
I felt much interest in the remarks. made on that 
subject, some time since, by yourself and the Edi- 
tor pro tem. while you were absent, and hoped to 
have seen a further discussion of it. The ques- 
tion—How far we can conscientiously submit to 
laws deemed unjust ?—has, especially since the 
enactment of the Fugitive Slave Law, become a 
practical one, and therefore we need to ascertain 
the principles which ought to govern our prac- 
tice. I have accordingly, after waiting thus long 
to hear the subject more fully discussed by yovr- 
self or some other able to do it justice, concluded 
to send you my opinion. 

I agreed with your views contained in the Era 
of August 15, respecting the abduction of slaves. 
Slavery exists in the United States by permis- 
sion and support of law. Without that support 
it could not exist. Our object as anti-slavery 
men is to take that support from it, and in order 
to this, to bring all the moral and constitutional 
influences we can command, to bear upon and pu- 
rify the sources of legislation. Now, it seems 
plain to me, that enabling a few individual slaves 
to escape, in spite of the law, has no tendency to 
gain this great object, but the reverse. It seems 
to me like laboring to make wheels move by man- 
ual strength in spite of the current, while we 
ought to be laboring to direct the current, s0 as to 
move the machinery. It is therefore, in my view, 


to say the least of it, bad policy. 


I disagreed, of course, with the editorial of 
August 29th, in reply to the censures of the Free 
Presbytérian, and not knowing at the time but 
that you were the writer, I felt grieved. I had 
no thought, however, of withdrawing my sub- 
scription, as some of your very tolerant subscri- 
bers seem to have done. By the way, I marvel 
much that sensible men should think the editor 
of a paper for which they subscribe, bound to 
agree precisely with them in every moral senti- 
ment, on pain of losing their two dollars per an- 





num, V there is a strong tendency in the 
din hy wate d. " v 


But to return. J was glad to find you, in the 
Eva of September 12th, disclaiming the senti- 
ments expressed in that of August 29th, and also 
to find the editor pro tem. disclaiming the senti- 
ment that it is right to obey laws which command 
us to do wrong. Perhaps the difference between 
you and him is more in the manner of expression 
than in reality, after all. But to the question. 
How far may we submit to laws deemed unjast ? 
The editor pro tem. seems to take the ground that 
ifa haman law command to do wrong. it is duty 
to disobey; but that if it merely prohibi: to do 
what we think right, it is duty to yield submis- 
sion. I think he will see, on reflection, that this 
distinction does not bring to view the principle 
that must guide us here. [t may involve as great 
a dereliction of moral principle to forbear to do 
what I ought, as to do what I ought not. If s0, 
then it is just as wrong to forbid me to do what 
I ought, as to require me to do what I ought not; 
and therefore it is just as sinful in me to submit 
to such a prohibition as to obey such a requisi- 
tion. Suppose, for example, a law were enacted, 
commanding me to put my child to death ; it is 
duty, of course, to disobey. But suppose that, in- 
stead of this, the law only forbid me to give my 
child food and other necessaries. Would it not 
be equally duty to disobey? True, this is an 
extreme case. But extreme cases show the ope- 
ration of principles ; and this case, I think, shows 
that the reason why we should submit in any case 
to unjust laws, is not that they are prohibitory in 
their form. 

It will make this matter more plain to bear in 
mind that the moral law of God is the authorita- 
tive rule of human actions, and that, consequent- 
ly, whether a human enactment command me to 
do what it forbids, or forbid me to do what it re- 
quires, the Divine Lawgiver is equally eontra- 
dicted, my conscience is equally violated, and my 
duty must be to refuse obedience in the one case 
as well as in the other. Prohibitory laws may 
require men to sin as effectually as those of a 
commandatory form. Were a law to be passed 
prohibiting the worship of God, would it be right 
to submit? Was it not as incumbent on Daniel 
to refuse submission to the prohibitory decree of 
Darius, as on Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, 
to refuse cbedience to the commandatory one of 
Nebuchadnezzar? What was it but a prohibit- 
ory law which the Apostles disobeyed when they 
said, “ We ought to obey God rather than men.” 
So, to bring the matter nearer home, my con- 
science tells me that it would be equally sinfal in 
me to submit to that part of the late Fugitive Slave 
Law which forbids me, when a stranger comes, 
weary, hungry, or sick, to my house, to minister 
to his comfort, if he be claimed as a fagitive from 
labor by another stranger, as to-obey that part of 
it which commands me to give actual manual as- 
sistance to thrust him back to slavery. 

But the question is still unanswered—How far 
ought we to submit t> unjust laws? And the 
general answer which I would giveis this: Just as 
far as we can with a safe conscience. Human laws 
may withhold from me rights to which I am in 
justice entitled, but so long as they do not stand 
between me and the discharge of the duty which 
the Divine law makes incumbent upon me, it is 
my duty, for the sake of peace and order, to sub- 
mit ; at least so long as the community to which 
I belong has not determined on revolution. Dif- 
ficulties may sometimes arise in practice, but this, 
I apprehend, is the general principle that must 
guide us. On this principle it is that we are 
required in the New Testament to “ resist not 
evil,” and to be “subject to the higher powers.” 
Human laws may be unjust towards me—may 
subject me to much inconvenience, and deprive 
me of much comfort. According to the New 
Testament, I am not to “resist this evil,” but to 
endure it patiently. But when they usurp the 
place of the Divine law as a rule for my con- 
science—when they forbid me to do my duty, or 
require me to commit sin—whenever they reduce 
me to the necessity of disobeying either the law 
of God or that of my country—then submission, 
in the sense of obedience, is no longer a duty. 
The Scriptures require me to be “ subject to the 
higher powers.” But the sameScriptures forbid 
me to sin, by whatever power required to do it, 
and tell me to “ obey God rather than men,” when 
reduced to the alternative of disobeying one. 
The Scriptures are consistent. But I can only 
perceive their consistency here on the principle 
mentioned, viz: that I am to be subject to the 
laws of the higher powers, even though unjust, so 
long as they merely cause me to suffer. But when 
they would cause me to sin, [am then to act on 
the principle, “ We ought to obey God rather 
than men,” be the law which would require me 
to disobey Him commandatory, or be it prohibit- 
ory. In short, nothing in the whole teaching of 
the Bible seems plainer to me than this—that we 
ought to be willing to suffer much for the sake of 
peace, but that we ought to sin in obedience to 
no authority. J. Scort. 

Monmouth, Iilinois. 








TO THE TRAVELLING PUBLIC, 
|S hate G associated myself in business with Mr. JOHN 
A. PARKS, of the “MARLBORO HOTEL,’ | 
would invite those whom for the past six years | have been 
accustomed to meet at this and the Adams House, to make 
the Marlboro’ their home while in the city. 


may favor me with their patronage. 
CHARLES W. JENKS. 
Marlboro’ Hotel, Boston, March 1, 1851. Mar. 19—tfe 


MARLBURW’ HOTEL, 
bg re HOUSE. JENKS & PARKS, No. 
229 Washington street, Boston. C. W. JENKS. 
March 20—lyg J. A. PARKS. 


THE FREE PRESBYTERIAN, 

™ paper (under the editorial control of Rev. Joseph 

Gordon, Rey. John Rankin, corresponding editor,) will 
complete the first half year of its existence on Wednesday, 
Jsnuary Ist, 1851. ‘The substantial favors extended to it 
thus far show that snch a journal was needed by the reli- 
gious community. It will be the study of the editor to make 
its columns a still more full exponent of the principles and 
views of those who desire the church to take high and holy 
ground on the great moral questions which now agitate the 
world. The Fyee Presbyterian will steadily aim to present 
the religion of the Lora Jesus Christ (as it is) in harmony 
with all true reform—social, moral, and legislative—and in 
uncompromising hostility to all that is wrong, whether it 
find its lodging place in Church or State. 

While it is professedly the organ of the Free Presbyterian 
Church, and will maintain the distinctive principles which 
separate it from other branches of the Presbyterian family, 
The Free Presbyterian will not be a mere sectarian sheet, 
but will most heartily co-operate with every other instru- 
mentality calculated to promote the glory of God and the 
highest good of man. -y 

Terms, two dollars perannam. Address 
WILLIAM F. CLARK, Publisher, 

Mercer, Mercer Co., Pa. 


HENRY H. PAXTON, 


FY coed and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in 
Chancery, Cadiz, Harrison county, Ohio. Jan. 9. 








Jan. 2. 








THOMAS EMERY, 


ANUFACTURER of Lard Oil, Star and Adamantine 
Candles, 33 Water street, between Main and Walnut 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
N. B. Cash paid for Nos. 1 and 2 lard, grease, mutton and 
beef tallow. May 15—tf 


PROGRESS PAMPHLETS. 
SERIES of twelve or fifteen Original Pamphlets, of the 
above title, is in the course of publication at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, by L. A. Hing, whose thorongh study of the vari- 
ous questions of Reform cannot fail to make them acceptable 
to all liberal minds. They are issued at irregular intervals, 
according to circumstances ; but, as near as may be, they will 
be issued monthly. They will embrace the great questions 
touching the relations of man to nature, and of mankind 
among themselves in every sphere of life; and their aim 
will be to hasten the time when greater liberty, more equal- 
ity, and a purer fraternity, will secure to all the highest 
happiness of which they are individually capable. 
Terms —Ten cents single number, one dollar per dozen, 
or one doilar for the copes Bach number 4 my 32 pa- 

utifally printed and neatly covered. irect tu 
Oelareh (3-6 L. A. HINE, Cineinnati, Ohio. 








SUPERIOR DAGUERREUOTYPES, 
FIRST PREMIUM! 

J H. WHITEHURST has extended the field of his ope- 

¢ rations over more ground than any Daguerreotypist in 
the country. His Galleries may be found on Pennsylvania 
avenue, between Four-and-a half and Sixth streets; No. 207 
Baltimore street, Baltimore; corner Broadway and Leonard 
street, New York; No. 77 Main street, Richmond; Syca. 
more street. Petersburg; Main street, N orfolk ; and Main 
street, Lynchburg, Virginia. 
His beantifully and highly finished Electro Daguerreo- 
types are an extraordinary improvement, insuring faithful 
and highly finished lik in a few d 





gives an airy and living appearance to the picture. 

He is the patentee of the Morteotype, the art of imbedding 
Daguerreotype likenesses in tombstones, 80 as to make them 
resist the ravages of time and weather. . 

Whitehurst’s establishments now distribute more than 
thirty thousand pictur: - 2" :ually, and have never given dis- 
satisfaction! This is certainly a flattering proof co” the su- 
periority of his likenesses. 

J. H. W. calls the attention of the public generally to his 
elegantly furnished Gallery over Lane & Tucker’s new 
store, where a free exhibition of pictures will be given. 
Notwithstanding the usual competition in Daguerreotypes 
at the recent fair uf the Maryland Institute, he was awarded 
the first medal by the jadges. 

Likenes-es of every description copied, and post-mortem 
cases attended to. + arch 27—tf 


JAM ES BIRNEY AND CHARLES C, PEIRCE, 
incinnati. 
= & PEIRCE, Attorneys at Law and Notaries 
Public. 
JAMES BIRNEY, commissioned to take deposit! . 
knowledgment of deeds, anu to administer einbetene 
ations, by appointment of the Governors of 





Alabama Connecticut Delaware 
Illinois Indiana lowa 

Kentucky Louisiana Michigan 
Missouri Mississippi Maine 

New York New Hampshire North Carolina 
Pennsylvania Rhode Island Sonth Carolina 
Tenneasee Vermont 


iscongin. 


Texas Maryland 
Grecia attention given to collections and to the taking of 
aitions. 
fice, No. 114 Main atreet. 


HENRY MINER & co, 

EALERS in Cheap Publications, &., Smithfield street. 
DD \eeween Seocna ‘Sue Third, Pittsbargh, Pa. ‘This is 
“ most ——— ey Bubiteation House in the West, 
where may always ‘ound the princi agaz: 
new and old novels, Annuals, Gift Books to pion 

Stationery of every kind, Day Books and Ledgers, Pass 
Books, common and fancy Envelopes, Inks, and in short 
ovseythion ia that line of business. For sale wholesale and 
retail, as cheap as can be pure’ i ° 
fed States. purchased in any city in the Uni 
The National Era and other periodica]s are kept for sale. 
Feb. 13—lyg 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
LLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun. nd Counselios 
W tien Columbus, Ohio. Omee in Platt’s newbuild- 


July 25. 











ing, State street, door of State House. 
usiness with the profession, ofalikinds,pune- 
vusllyattntelte, aaa To} 


I will to the utmost strive to serve acceptably those who 


The rotary back-ground, invented by J. H. Whitehurst, | 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE OURE OF 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 


¢ ines invalnable remedy for all diseases of the Throat and 
Lunge has obtained a celebrity, from its remarkable 
cures, never equalled by any other medicine before. Other 
preparations have shown themselves palliatives, and some- 
times effected notable cures, but none has ever so fully won 
the confidence of every community where it is known. After 
years of trial in every climate, the results have indisputa- 
bly shown it to possess a mastery over this dangerous class 
of diseases, which could not fail to attract the attention of 
physicians, patients, and the public at large. 

See the statements, not of obscure individuals and from 
far distant places, but of men who are known and res pested 
throughout the country. 


The widely celebrated surgeon, Dr. Valentine Mott, of 
New York city, says : : 


“It gives me pleasure to certify the value and efficacy of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, which | consider peculiarly adapt- 
ed to cure diseases of the throat and langs.’’ 

Dr. Perkins the venerable President of the Vermont Med- 
ical College, one of the eminently jearned physicians of this 
country, writes, the Cherry Pecto: al is extensively used in 
this section, where it has shown unmistakable evidence of 
its happy effects upon pulmonary diseases, 

The Rev. John D. Cochrane, a distinguished clergyman of 
the English Church, writes to the propeieter, pry “merc 
al, that he has “ been cured of a severe asthmatic affection 
by Cherry Pectoral.” His letter at full length may be found 
in our circular, to be had of the agent, and is worch the at- 
tention of asthmatic patients, 


This letter is from the well-known druggist at Hillsdale 
Michigan, one of the largest dealers in the State - ; 
case is from his own observation: na anes OY 


“ HILLSDALE, Micu., December 10, 1849. 
“Dear Str: Immediately on receipt of your C 
toral, | carried a bottle to an acquaintance of hens, ean Oak 
thought to be near his end with quick consumption. He was 
then unable to rise from his bed, and was extremely feeble 
His friends believed he must soon die, unless relief could be 
obtained for him, and [ induced them to give your excellent 
medicine a trial. I immediately left town for three weeks 
and you may judge of my surprise, on my return, to meet 
him in the street on my way home from the cars, and find 
he had poe A seaseroe Four weeks from the day he 
commence ng your medicine, he was at w at hi 
“me of a blacksmith. ; — 
There are other casea, within my knowledge, wh 
Cherry Pectoral has been dingaleriy successfel, bat pa 04 
marked as this. Very truly yours, 
G. W. UNDERWOOD.” 
“Hanover, Onto, April 3, 1850, 
“Dear Sir: I wish I coutd tell all who suffer with a 
cough, what your Cherry Pectoral has done for me. It does 
seem they might be benefited by the information. [had a 
lung fever, which left my lungs weak and inflamed. Being 
very feeble, and unable to gain strength at all, my friends 
thought I must s9en sink in consumption. I had no appe- 
tite, and a dreadfal cough was fast wearing me away. | be- 
gan to take your beautiful medicine by the advice of a cler- 
gyman who had seen its effects before. It eased my cough 
at first, and gave me rest at ni ht. In less than a fortnight 
I could eat well and my cough had ceased to be troublesome, 
my appetite returned, and my food nourished me which soon 
restored my strength. Now,after five weeks, ! am welland 
strong, with no other help than your Cherry Pectoral. 
“ Yours, with respect, JULIA DEAN. 
“TI hereby certify that the above statement of my wife is 
in conformity with my own views of her case, and her cure 
by Ag@’s Cherry Pectoral. JOSEPH DEAN. 
“The above-named Joseoh Dean, and Julia his wife, are 
personally known to me, and implicit confidence may be 
placed in their statement. 
SAMUEL C. VAN DERWENT, 
Pastor of the Baptist Church.” 


OF Prepared and sold by James C. Ayer, practical chem- 
ist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by the druggists generally 
throughout the United States and Canada. May 15—3m 





SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 
IN QUART BOTTLES. 

For purifying the blood, und for the cure of Scrofula, Mer- 
curial Diseases, Rheumatism Cutaneous Eruptions, 
stubborn Ulcers, Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, Bronchi- 
tis, Salt Rheum, Coxrsumption, Fever Sores, Fepuale 
Complaints, Erysipelus, Loss of Appetite, Pimples, 
Biles, General Debility, §c. 

HIs preparation has now borne the test of over fourteen 

years’ experience, since its first introduction te public 

favor, during which time numerous imitations have sprung 
into existence, founding their claims to the confidence of the 
community on the curative powers contained in the sarsa 
parilla root, the great reputation and extended use of which 
bas been mainly attributable to the many wonderful cures 
effected by the use of this preparation. While sarsaparilla 
rovt forms an important part of its combination, it is at the 
Same time compoanuded with other vegetable remedies of 
great power, and it is in the peculiar combination and sci- 
entific manner of its preparation that its remarkable success 
in the cure of disease depends. Other preparations imitate 
it in the style of putting up, and in bearing the name of one 
of ita invredients, and here enda their resemblance to it. 
Those needing aremedy and purifier like this, are requested 
to note where this difference exists, and, in making choice 
of what they will use, not to take any other but that one en- 
titled to their confidence, from the long list of cures it has 
effected on living witnesses, whose testimonials and resi- 
dences have been published, and who are still bearing daily 
testimony to its worth. The whole history of medicine has 
scarcely furnished a parallel to the numerous and remarka 
ble cures effected by its use, and what it has effected once 
it can effect again. 


FROM KENTUCKY, 


INFLAMMATORY RHEUMATISM CURED, 


Barpstown, Kentucky, July 10, 1849. 
Messrs. Sunds—Gentlemen : 

It is my duty to cammunicate facts in relation to the ben- 
eficial effects of your Sarsaparilla. My wife was afflicted 
with inflammation and soreness of the stomach of the worst 
character; her limbs and chest were much swollen ; she had 
constant headache, and last spring was attacked severely 
with inflammatory rheumatism. The best medical aid we 
could obtain afforded only momentary relief; and while in 
this situation, she heard of the many remarkable cures ef- 
fected by the use of Sands’ Sursapariila, and commenced 
its use, which produced instant relief, and less than six bot 
tles entirely removed all the dropsical swelling and every 
other inflammatory symptom, restoring her to perfect 
health. {send this statement as an act of justice, believing 
it to be my duty to encourage the suffering portion of the 
human family to use Sands’ Sarsapariila, which | believe 
has no parallel in the catalogue of medicine. 

With feelings of lasting gratitude, I remain vour friend, 

SAMUEL P. HARGER. 

Read the following, from New Orleans : 

New Orceans, November 12, 1849. 
Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen: 

I take the liberty of sending you a letter which may Ve of 
importance to those who are suffering as I have done. [| re- 
ceived great benefit from your Sarsapuril a, having been 
cured of a malady after suffering six years. | hereby cheer- 
fuliy certify to the good effect of your medicine, and I hope 
God will reward you for all the good you have done. A 
chronic cough had tormented me day and night, and repeat- 
ed attacks of fever induced me to believe that I should die 
with consumption. One day, while suffering a violent at- 
tack of burning fever, a iriend persuaded me to try your in- 
comparable medicine, but, to tell the truth, | had no confi 
dence in it. I finally purchased a bottle, and by its use and 
the help of God [ was restored to better health than I had 
enjoyed for six years. I cannot but bless the author of this 
admirable medicine. 

With great respect, lam, gentlemen, your most obedient 
servant, FERMIN GROUPAZ, 

TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


New Duruam, New Jerssy, June 30, 1849. 
Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen ; 

My'wife suffered with a distress and burning in her chest 
for many years, and my daughter was afflicted from her 
birth with a humor in her blood. We consulted various 
physicians, and tried numerous remedies, without much 
benefit, until we heard, through Kev. Thomas Davis, of the 
great medicinal value of Sands’ Sarsaparilia. On his rec- 
ommendation my wife and daughter decided on trying it, 
and soon experienced permanent benefit. My daughter’s 
skin assumed a new appearance entirely; from being rough, 
h:rd, and ecaly, it became smooth and soft. My wife's suf- 
ferings are almost gone, and its use a short time longer, it is 
my firm belief, will produce a perfect. cure. 

Yours with respect, G. 8S. HENDRICKSON, 

Pastor of the Baptist Church at the 
English Neighborhood. 


Os Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. § 
D. SANDS. Druggists and Chemists, 100 Fulton street, 
corner of William, New York. Sold also by Druggists gen- 
erally thronghout the United States and Canadas. 

Price $1 per bottle; six bottles for $5. 

For sale by R. S. PATTERSON and CHS. STOTT 

CO., Washington; by ROBERT SHOEMAKER, 
Philadelphia; by COLBY § CO., Baltimore; and by 
SETH W. FOWLE, Boston. April 3—eo3m 


THE BRITISH PERIODICALS AND THE FAR- 
MER’S GUIDE, 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO,, 
NO. 54 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK, 
NTINUE to publish the four leading British Quarterly 
Reviews and Blackwood’s Magazine; in addition to 
which, they have recently commenced the publication of a 
valuable Agricultural work, called the 


“ Farmer’s Guide to Scientific and Practical Agri- 
culture,” 


By Henry Stephens, F. R. S., of Edinburgh, author of the 
“ Book of the Furm,” &c., &c., assisted by John P. Norton, 
M.A., New Haven, Professor of Scientific Agriculture in 
Yale College, &e., &e. 

This highly valuable work will comprise two barge royal 
octavo volumes, containing over 1,400 pages, with eighteen 
or twenty splendid steel engravings, and more than six hun- 
dred engravings on wood, in the highest style of the art, il 
lustrating almost every implement of husbandry now in use 
by the best farmers, the best methods of ploughing, plant- 
ing, haying, harvesting, &c., &c., the various domestic ani- 
mais in their highest perfection ; in short, the pictorial fea 
ture of the book is uniqne, and will render it of incalculable 
value to the student of Agriculture. 

The work is being published in semi-monthly numbers, 
of 6% pages each, exctusive of the steel engravings, and is 
sold at 25 cents each, or $5 for the entire work in numbers, 
of which there will be at least twenty-two. 

The British Periodicals republished are as follows, viz: 

The London Quarterly Review—Uonservative; 
The Edinburgh Review—W hig; 

The North British Review—Free Church ; 

The Westminster Review—Liberal; and 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Maga¢ine—Tory.- 

Although these works are distinguished by the poiitical 
shades above indicated, yet but a small portion of their con- 
tents is devoted to political subjects. It is their literary 
character which gives them their chief valne, and in that 
they stand confessedly far above all other journals of their 
class. Blackwood, still under the masterly guidance of 
Christopher North, maintains its ancient celebrity, and is 
at this time unusually attractive, from the serial works of 
Bulwer and other literary notables, written for that maga- 
zine, and first appearing in its columns both in Great Brit- 
ain and in the United States. Such works as “ The Cax- 
tons? and “ My New Novel,” (both by Bulwer,) “My Pe- 
ninsular Medal,” “The Green Hand,” and other serials, of 
which numerous rival editions are issued by the leading 
publishers in this country, have to be reprinted by those 
publishers from the pages of Blackwood, after it has been 
issued by Messrs. Scott § Co.,s0 that subscribers to the 
reprint of that magazine may always rely upon having the 
earliest reading of these fascinating tales. 

TERMS. 








one of the four Reviews, $3.00 perannum. 
Se a4 two of the Reviews, 5.06 do. 
For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 do. 
For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 do. 
For Blackwood’s Magazine 3.00 = do. 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9.00 do. 


For Blackwoodand the four Reviews 10.00 do. 

For Farmer’s Guide, (complete in 22 numbers,) $5. 
Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 

CLUBBING. 

A discount of twenty five per cent. from the above prices 
will be allowed to clubs ordering four or more copies of any 
one or more of the above works. Thus: four copies of 
Blackwood or of one Review will be sent to one address for 
$9; four copies of the four Reviews and Blackwood for $30, 


and so on. 
Orders from clubs must be sent direct to the publishers 
as no discount from these prices can be allowed to agents. ’ 


Money current in the States where issued will be received 


at par. 
Remittances and communications should be always sd- 
dressed, postpaid or franked, to the Pablishers 
ONARD SCOTT & CO., 
Deo. 19. 79 Fulton st., New York,entrance54 Gold st. 
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. ISH) 
lary above Establishment, having been put in — Lt 
is now commencing its fourth season The Me Order 
which has attended it thus far enables the subsorit .7*te 
with confidence, to all who wirh to make a practical, ay 
tion of the Water Cure Treatment, that they can wPlicy, 
here under the most favorable auspices for the ren tBUe 
disease. The location, althongh in the immediate. vi 
of one of the most beautiful cities in the Union, ig stint 4 
retired. ‘The water is very pure, soft, and abunda; * 
The charge for board, medical advice, and all ora be 
tendance of nurses, is $8 per week, payable weekly maya 
May 1~3m f. T. SEKLYE, M.D., Pro 


TOprietop 








INFORMATION WANTED, 
F HENRY CLARE, a native of London, about 4, 
1840 or 1841, and is probably still i Prana 
Iteved that he married his wife in the city of Wash vag 
or in the District of Columbia, some seven or eigh rete 
ago. Any member of his wife’s family or other nom Jeary 
may know anything of him and of his present sity..." f 
leaving the information with the Edits . 


n that service. 
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description of PLAY 
PAINTED WOODEN WARE. Pas mp 
given to shipping goods promptly, 
any part of the country. 
No.5 Canal and No 12 Merrimae streets, B 
sachusetts. gos 6 
a us lel eel. IDG 
HOOKER & HAWLEY, 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law, Hartfory 
L necticut. JOHN HOOKER &* 
Sept. 12—ly JOSEPH KR. HAWLRy | 


gent F 
; ANE 
Particular alta” : 
at the lowest Tater = 








B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent ip, 


V. forthe National Era, and authsrize, al i 
tisements and subscriptions at the same shes “ a bf yea 
us. Hig offices are at Boston, 8 Congrega street: N. - iby 
Tribune Building ; Philadelphia, northwest corner of] ork 
and Chestnut streets; Baltimore, southwest corner ores 
and Fayette stzeets, ‘corner of Norty 
Oo S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertia; 
scription, and Collecting Agent, No. lU State street foe 
(Journal Building,)is also agent for the National Bs . * 


DAVID TORRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 
Xenia, Ohio, 

ILL take acknowledgments, depositions, affidavits 

; protestations, in town or country: 

National Era, the Union Mutual Life Insurance Com; 

ny, the American Live Stock Insurance Company ; 41: 


ani 
is agent for th, 





will attend to the collection of claims 
ing, leasing, and renting real estate. 
&F~ Office—Galloway’s Buil 


Sept. 19—ly dings, up stairs—corner rg, 


FANCY SILK GOODS, DR ESS TRIMMINGS, 4, 

K MviLWAIN & SON, Philadelphia, No. 3 Buy 
Js street, importers and dealers in Fringes, Gimps, »,, 
Battons, osiery, Gloves, Ribbons, Purse Twist. (se. 


way be wes Spool Cotton, Tapes, Needies, Pins 


, Bobbins 
Jan. 2 
D.C, 


ed Stoty 


WATSON & RENWICK, WASHINGTON 
AS TS for procuring Patents in the Unit 

and foreign countries. 

They prepare Specifications and Drawings of new inyer 
tions, and transact all business eonnected With their . 
fession. _ 

They will reviseand attend tothe reconsideration 
appligetions which have been rejected by the Co 
of Patents, either on account of a defective speci 
drawing, or the presentation of an improper ¢laim. 

Persons residing at a distance may precure all nec 
information respecting the patentability of their inventio) 
may have their applications for patents made in proy er forn 
and may obtain patents, without incurring the exper eat; 
personal attendance at Washington, by writing ty ey 
seribers. : iis 

Models can be safely sent to us by the Expressep 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail 

Letters must be post paid. . 

Officeon F street opposite the Patent Office. 


July 18. 






OBBury 





E.S. RENWicg. 


LARD OIL. 
MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oi1 of the finestguatiy 
equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured withont acids, can alway; ™ 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared exp resely 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for thy 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West! naiy 
and Canadas. Apply to i 
THOMAS EMER ¥Y, Lard Oil Manufacturer 
23 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati.0 





Jan. 20. 





LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1851, 

i & - American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society bar: 

just published another stereotyped Almanac, for th. 
coming year, with special reference to the great question 
Slavery at the present time, and in the expectation t} 
friends of the canse throughout the country will « 
in diffusing extensively the valuable statistical andr 
matter it contains. Considering the expense at which th: 
Almanac has been prepared, the low price at which it is 
sold, and the increased facilities for forwarding it, by expr 
or otherwise, from New York, over the whole of the North. 
ern States, it is confidently expected that the circulatin 
this year will greatly exceed that of any previous year. \ 
much useful matter cannot well be circulated at lesa ex. 
pense. 

The Almanac is handsomely printed, on-finer paper thar 
usual, with well-executed wood engravings, prepared ex: 
pressly for it, illustrating the escape of Henry Bor brows 
a scene at Washington, and the kneeling Slave Mother by 
sides the Calendar, which is equal in all respects to that ¢ 
the American Tract Society’s Almanac for 1851, and tty 
Eclipses, Cycles, &c., &c., the Almanac contains a variet; 
of interesting and valuabie reading and statistical articis 
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© of this pane 2! 
confer a great favor upon his sister, oF this Paper, yi) F 
‘ SARAH ( 
Amesbury, Mass.,March 10,1851. Mar. 20. LARE 
CAHILL TOLMAN, x 
COMMISSION Merchant and Mannfactnrery , © 
for the sale of ever IN 


Orders solicited. ue 


generally ; also, to ge | 


P. H. WATSON, . 





of an anti-slavery character, selected and original. Th 
prices will be as follows: 
For one thousand copies . -$ 


00 
2 50 


< 


For one hundred copies 
For one dozen copies - 4 
For a single oopy - - . - . ° (5 
The friends of the cause are earnestly invited to co-operate 
in giving a wide circulation to the Almanac, and ™ seni 
their orders at. an early day fora liberal supply. It is sug: 
gested that they make arrangements with merchants it 
their neighborhood, before visiting New York, to haveater 
hundred Almanacs packed with their goods. In this wy 
the cost of transportation will be very sinall. If no surh 
opportunity offers, the owners of expresses are now mot 
reasonable in their charges than heretofore. This mode ot jf 
conveyance is better than the post office, as erery A 
sent by mail, whatever the distance, costs two and a hall 









nts. 

A Catalogue of most of the Publications for sale at the 
Depository is annexed, from which selections can be made 
and books and pamphlets can be sent with the Almanuts 
without much, if any, additional expense 

Orders, enclosing payment, in bank notes or post office 
stamps, may be addressed to 

WILLIAM HARNED), Agent, 

Aug. 8. 


48 Beekman st., a few doors east of William st 

N.B. Editors friendly to the cause of freedom are t 

spectfully requested to give the above an insertion, a8 th 

object in publishing the Almanac is not to make money, bul 
to diffuse useful information. 


ORTHOP ZEDIC SURGERY. 
(fHE USE OF THE KNIFE DISPENSED WITH) 
HE managers of the Parkevilie Institute (near Phila 
phia) have opened a ward in that Institution, for te 
sure of DEFORMITIES OF THE HUMAN BO0)) 
such as curved spine, crooked limbs,detormed bones, club ft 
and all diseaser of an analogous character. and also heruis,’" 
rupture, by means which render a resort to the use of" 
knife uunecessary. These patients wil! be under the chirt 
of an experienced and skillfal Orthopzedic Surgeon, (lt! 
F, Cullen,) who was for four years a pupil of the late cel! 
brated Dr. HEBER CHASE, of Philadelphia, au! 
has for the last ten years devoted himself to this speci 
Persons at a distance can consult with Dr. Culle 
letter, describing the case and enclosing a fee of ten vil” 
directed to the care of Samuel Webb, Secretary, No.° 
South Fourth street, Philadelphia, to whom all applicativ# 
for admission are to be made. 
T. F. CULLEN, M. P., 
Visiting Surgeon. 
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March 20—tf 


BENNETI’S NATIONAL SKY-LIGHT G ALLER! 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 
One door east of Z, D. Gilman's Drug Store, 


EXHIBITION FREF. 
O meet the increasing patronage of this establishm 
the Sitting and Exhibition Rooms have been enlarge 
and fitted up in a style second to none in this country 
It was necessary, also, to have more assistance in the j¢ 
ey ee and | have therefore associated with n* 
Mr. F. M. Cory, from New York, which will enable us" 
maintain the present popularity of this Gallery 
Some valuable additions to the co lection of specimet 
have been recently made, among which we will mention thi! 
of JENNY LIND, taken from life; one of AMIN BE) 
Turkish Envoy; and one, from a Daguerreotype taken i 
Rome, of Powers’s statue of JOHN C. CALHOUN. 
The collection of the United States Senate, intended ‘t 
exhibition at the World’s Fair, to be held in London in May 
next, will be complete in a few days, a part of which may" 
seen at this time. 
Having a superior Sky- Light, and one of the best Germ? 
Cameras, capable of taking portraits twelve times the "sl! 
size, and twice the size of any in this city, toge ner witt® 
constant and successful practice for the last twelve yee" 
we feel confident in being able to furnish Daguerrrot) pe" 
those who may want them, which, for beanty of tone, cle™ | 
ness of impression, life like expression, grace and ese” 
position, cannot be surpassed. 









By a new and improved process practiced at this ert” 
lishment, we are enabled to take pictures in the short 6" 
of one second, enabling parents to supply thems« ves wm 


perfect Daguerreotypes of their little ones, of all ages. 

OF Miniatures neatly set in lockets, breast; ius, ™* 
i i ished, if desired. 
rings, and settings furnished, if de “| S. BENNETT. 


Jan. 2. F. M. CORY. 
PHILADELPHIA TYPE AND STEREOTYPE 
FOUNDRY. “ 
HE subscriber woul call the attention of printers "" 
greatly reduced prices of the present list. They! 
offer— 40 pont 
Picaat - - - 30 cents. Minion - - - #O 
Small Picea- - 32 Nonpareil - - °° 
hong Primer - 31 Agvte * ae 
ourgeois + - 37 Pearl ols 
Brevier - - - 42 Diamond « - /0! 


5 +e pctablit? 
Determined to spare no expense in making their es!s" 
mentas perfect as possible, they have recently gotun®” 





plete set of the justly celebrated Scotch-cut Leiter” 
Jiamond to English, to which they particularly i"v" 
tention. 


Having lately made numerous additions to their ® — A 
Fancy Types, Borders, Ornaments, §c., theit 286°" 4 
now unrivalled in the United States; and their impr . 
methods of casting, and of preparing metal, enab'e thew 
furnish orders in a manner to insure satisfactiou. | sn ting 

Printing Presses, Cases, Stands, Chases, Galleys ~ nif 
Ink, and every article used in a printing oflice, 0°" 
on hand, at the lowest rates. 

Second-hand Presses,and Type used only in ste* 
at reduced prices. root ttt 
Books, Pamphlets, Music, Labels, &c. &c., stete™ 
with correctness and despatch. ho wild 

N.B. Specimen Booka will be sent to printers") 
L. JOHNSON & Us 


to make orders. 0, 
No. 6 Sanaom * ret 


Jan 2. 





SUMMER ARRANGEMENT—) — 
From New York and Intermediate P' nae owt & 
HE Camden and Amboy Railroad and Philatelrir, wh § 
Trenton Kailr®d lines leave Walnut Stret 
Philadelphia, for New York, as follows: aj dest 
Ist class- a ** 
At6 A. M., via Camden and Jersey City 3 gh 
ya i excepted,) fare - lt $ . 
At9 A.M, via Tacony and Jersey City, 90 
fare - =. a 
At10 A. M., via 
oy, fare - - - - 
Ata B. M., via Camden and South Am- 3 
re ee f 
At 5 P. M., via ‘Tacony and Jersey Cify, 
@allyfare- - - - '* * 
Emigrant and Transportation rept 5 
4P. Mia Bordentown and South Amboy, ws rorke 
days,) fare $1 50. a from N-3° 
: rted at low rates to an » B,C 
Merchandise ea GATZMER, Agent C. R.R 


Camden and South Am- 
9 50 


* - aetphis a 
on Line from Philade ee 


_ B, Co 
a 


ners! Lol 
tory: 


May 8—3m JAS. HINKLE Agent P. 4 
we JOHN W. NORTH, a 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, an 

t, Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesots T 
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